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. Benj. Irby, late Piofessor of Agricul- 
Prof. Benji oraland Mechanical College, Ral- 
eigh, has become a re ular contributor to this 
department. All questions relating to the farm, 
arden or orchard will be answered-by Prof. 
rby. 
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THE COW PEA. 
— 


Its Advantages, Range and Best Method 
of CultureS=An Authority on the Ques- 
tion Gives His Views 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
There is a class of plantS.which may 

be termed ‘“‘soil builders,” whose im- 

portance in the scheme of modern 

farming it is hardly possible to overes 
timate. All vegetation helps in a way 
to transform into arable ground the 
crude rock dust of which all soil is 
formed. But leguminous plants have 
a special office in the economy of na- 
ture, which experience and scientific 
investigation alike serve every year 
to more and more illustrate and em- 
phasize. These plants are nitrogen 
gatherers. This most costly element 
in all complete fertilizers and one 
which is absolutely essential to plant 
growth, the pod-bearing family of 
plants, can readily and cheaply sup 
ly. 

" ea of them, clover, has for ages 
been used for the renovation of ex- 
hausted soils. Its range of culture is, 
however, somewhat limited, and even 
where latitude and c'imatic conditions 
would seem to be favorable to ite suc- 
cess, it is often found to make an un 
satisfactory growth. 

Of late years another leguminous 
plant has been coming to the front, 
and that is the go called ‘‘cow pea.” It 
is not a pea at all, but a bean, and like 
many other members of the dolichos 
family is probably of semi tropical 
origin. South of the range of success 
ful clover culture, this bean has for a 
long time been almost without a rival. 
But it is coming northward. It is 
found that its range of profitable 
growth is much wider than has been 
supposed. It will succeed in many 
cases where clover completely fails. It 
will make a fair growth, at least of 
vines, in a soil that is too poor for 
clover. It is quite indifferent to ordi- 
nary drouth. It is of exceedingly 
rapid growth and of course gives quick 
returns. Even in the extreme North. 
ern States a large amount of forage 
could in most instances be obtained, 
by sowing when all danger of freezing 
has passed and the soil is reasonably 
warm fand harvesting or plowing un- 
der the rank growth of vines which 
the hot summer months are certain to 
give. 

For hay the cow pea is excellent. If 
well cured it is fully equal to the best 
mixed timothy and clover. The vine 
is, however, very watery, and there- 
fore difficult to dry. Especially is 
this the case in the extreme Southern 
States where the rainy season usually 
covers the harvest period. Further 
North, by taking advantage of a dry 
time, success will be reasonably cer- 
tain. For forage and green soiling the 
cow peas has no superior. 

But for soil improvement it is doubt- 
ful whether even clover at ‘‘its best 
estate” is superior the cow pea. Like 
the former, its benefits to the soil are 
partly mechanical and partly chemi 
cal. If turned under immediately be- 
fore the coming of autumn frosts, this 
legume furnishes a rich store both of 
humus and available nitrogen. In the 
extreme South, this plowing under must 
be deferred until the late autumn, and 
the vines have become partially dry, 
since a deleterious acid formation is 
liable to set in if a mass of succulent 
vegetation is buried under the eurface 
soil while the average daily tempera 
ture still ranges above the 70 mark. 

The day will come—if it is not al- 
ready here—when no farmer can afford 
to buy nitrogen as a fertilizer. He 
must ‘‘raise it” as he does other crops, 
by means of clover, cow peas and other 
legumes. He can obtain it in this way 
at a quarter the cost for which he can 
buy it of the fertilizer agent. Even 
stable and barnyard manure, valuable 
as they are, and carefully as they 
should be husbanded, should be looked 
upon rather as adjuncts than as 
the main source of supply of these 
two most essential elements o. fertility 
and profitable crop production, humus 
and nitrogen. 

Oae caution, however, cannot be too 
often repeated and that is this, while 
Cow peas can get all the nitrogen they 
need from the air, nevertheless they 
must depend upon the soil for their 
supply of mineral food, phosphoric 





already present in sufficient quantities 
and in readily available condition they 
can be easily supplied in the forn, of 
superphosphate and the various salts 
of potash, An average application 
would be about 300 pounds acid phos- 
phate and 100 pounds muriate or sul. 
phate of potash per acre, supplied 
broadcast and worked into the soil be- 
fore the seed is sown. 

Cow peas may be planted in a vari- 
ety of ways. A method that the writer 
has often pursued saves labor. This 
is to have an intelligent careful boy 
drop them at a distance of eight or ten 
inches apart—the exact distance is not 
material—in every alternate furrow 
when the land is last plowed in spring. 
They are of course covered the next 
round. They do equally well sown 
broadcast, and harrowed in or in drills. 
From one to two bushels of seed to the 
ecre will usually be required. < 

It is useless to attempt to hurry the 
cow pea at planting time. When the 
soil is warm enough for melons to grow 
the cow pea will succeed, and not till 
then. 

For more Northern regions, the 
“Biack eyed,” ‘Red Crowder” or 
Whippoorwill” or some other rapid- 
growing variety should be selected. 
Further. South the ‘Wonderful,” 
“Clay,” ‘Red Ripper” or some other 
rank and luxuriant vine producing 
sort will usually give the best results. 

NoRMAN ROBINSON, 


KEEPING MANURE NEAR THE 
SURFACE, 





In a recent issue of Practical Farmer 
the sul j :ct for discussion was: ‘‘Farm 
nuro: Is it best in Your Experience 
Piow it Under Deeply or Keep it as 
Near the Surface as Possible?” An. 
swers came from all parts of the coun- 
try. A North Carolina correspondent 
gays: 

“It depends somewhat on the crop. 
On the corn crop, where most of it 
should go, it should be plowed under, 
tiough there may be exceptions to 
this. I never liked the big two and 
three horse plows with a jointer for 
plowing under manure, for when it is 
put in the bottom of an 8 or 9 inch fur- 
row it is down too deep and no crop 
gets the full benefit of it until it is 
turned up again, and by that time a 
great deal of it is lost. But for the 
corn crop it should be turned under 
with an ordinary plow, unless the soil 
is very sandy, when it may be better 
to keep it near the surface. I try to 
get my manure out on land intended 
for corn as fast as made, and with as 
little labor in handling as possible. It 
is hard enough work to handle it once. 
If itis to be used ona winter grain 
crop I would always haul it on the 
rough-plowed land and harrow it in. 
It will then give the grain a good start 
and help the grass roots.” 

Another Tar Heel writes: 

“T find that it pays to keep the ma 
nure near the surface, unless it is very 
coarse and will be in the way. If it is 
near the top, as the plant food leaches 
down through the soil with the rains, 
it will be absorbed by the soil and feed 
the plants. But if buried down.near 
the clay, the clay will take up a large 
part of the manure out of reach of 
plant roots. Real coarse manure turned 
under on stiff land deficient in vege 
table matter mellowa the soil.” 

Prof. W. F. Massey reviews all the 
evidence and sums it up in the follow 
ing words: 

‘‘The preponderance of experience is 
in favor of keeping the manure near 
the surface asarule and we believe 
that this is the true plan, and we would 
add on the surface as nearly as possible, 
Many of our friends still seem to be im 
bued with the old liking for well rot e1 
manure. We do not want to let our 
manure get well rotted before we ap 
ply it to the land. The place to rot the 
manure is in the soil, where you have 
the soil to absorb everything. Ifshe 
manure is spread on the surface the 
soluble parte wash immediately into 
the land, and the loss is smaller than 
in any way the manure can be treated, 
far less than piling in the barnyard 
either under cover or out. The evap- 
oration from manure spread on the 
surface is mainly only water, while the 
evaporation from piled manure is large 
ly ammonia in a volatile form. No 
matter how well the manure is handled, 
there will al vays be more loss from it 
iu the barnyard than in the field. Ma- 
nure on the surface keeps the soil 
moist and prevents the baking of a clay 
soil. In our experience, right on top 
as near as may be is the best possible 
place for the manure. Lately I have 





value of surface manuring ona clay 
soil. A year ago we built at our col- 
lege a new lecture hall, laboratory and 
greexhouses for my department. To 
get a level site for the buildings we 
had to excavate into a red clay hillside 
and pile the clay taken from the exca- 
vation in the lower levels. On the 
grounds around this building I have 
been trying to convert this clay into a 
garden. Grass plants were formed and 
large shrubbery beds prepared, and 
planted in the untamed clay. After 
everything was planted a good coat of 
manure was placed on the surface and 
left there. Last summer was the hot: 
est and dryest ever known here, but it 
was pleasant to see how things grew 
and flourished in that clay which was 
merely the subsoil piled three or four 
feet deep. This spring the soil in these 
beds works as mellow as the traditional 
ash heap and-the bloom of the roses 
and shrubbery of all kinds is simply 
amazing, being fully twics as great as 
with the same kinds of plants set in 
natural soil everywhore. I uss all ma 
nure asa mulch either in garden or 
field. In the garden, after setting 
plante or planting seed the manure is 
spread over the surface and left there 
to be slightly worked in during culti 
vation. On the farm, the place for the 
farm manure is on the clover as fast 
as it can be gotten from the stablea. 
There is buta little while during the 
early summer when it cannot be put 
there, and then we are usually too busy 
to haul it out. But except in making 
@ fine compost for greenhouse use, 
composting is about the worst waste 
of time and labor thata farmer can 
engage in. Manure is heavy and ex 
ive stuff to handle in proportion 
t> its value, and it does not pay on the 
ordinary farm crops to spend time 
piling and turning a lot of earth, litter 
and droppings and imagine that it is 
all manure. Far better get the drop- 
pings out as fast as made where they 
will help to grow the compost all over 
the land in the shape of peas or clover: 
A pile of well-rotted manure contain- 
ing half a dozan or more loads is simply 
all that is left of four or five times the 
amount which has largely gone to 
waste in the turning and fining. The 
silliest of all ways to handle manure is 
to haul it to the field and laboriously 
fork it into little piles, when the spread- 
ing could be better done at once from 
the wagon. The place of all others for 
the manure is on the clover, and the 
time to put it there is as soon as you 
can after it drops in the stable. Do 
not be afraid of the sun sbining on it 
or the winds drying it, or of its run- 
ning down hill, forif the soil has a 
goodly proportion of clay in it, it will 
take and hold the manure and when 
the sod is plowed for a hoed crop the 
plant food is right where the corn 
needs it, near the surface. There is 
nothing in which there is more waste 
on the farm, both of fertility and labor 
than in the handling of the manure. 
Manure is not a thing to hoard, but 
like money, should be put at once to 
interest. Every day you keep it idle 
in the barnyard you are losing the in. 
terest it would be making on the 
fiald. Rotting manure is simply wast 
ing manure. Let it rot on the land 
where every drop will feed a plant.” 
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WEEDS. 


The almost abnormal rainfall our 
farmers have had to contend with this 
spring will bring them abundant work 
to keep down the weeds which will 
spring up and flourish in rank luxuri- 
ance unless much time and attention is 
spent in keeping them down. Ina lit 
tle work by Prof. Shaw, of the Minne 
so‘a Experiment Station—‘'Weeds, and 
How to Eradicate Them,” he says: In 
good farming weeds should not be tc1- 
erated at all, because (1) they rob the 
useful plants that are cultivated of 
their due share of nutriment; (2) they 
also injure them by crowding them 
and shading them; (3) they greatly 
add to the labor of cleaning grain fcr 
market and for seed; they are usually 
not of much value for food; and (5) 
they frequently interfere with a regu- 
lar rotation. To which may be added 
that the longer they are left to grow 
unchecked, the greater is the work re 
quired to completely subdue them. 
Weeds feed upon precisely the same 
kind of food as the useful plants amid 
which they grow, and they are nearly 
always much more capable of gather- 
ing food from the soil. When found 
growing in a crop, therefore, they de- 
prive eitheir that crop, or the crops 
that come after that one, of precisely 
that amount of sustenance which they 








growth. The quantity of plant food, 
therefore, which weeds take from the 
crops and the soil will be in proportion 
to the numbers in which they are 
found. Norshould it be forgotten that 
plant food externally applied, often- 
times at much cost, as in the case of 
commercial fertilizers will be utilized 
by weeds quite as readily as the plant 
food naturally available in the soil it- 
self. 
When useful plants and weeds com- 
mence to grow at the same time, the 
weed will nearly always, in the race, 
leave the useful plants behind. This is 
owing to the superior power of gather- 
ing plant food which weeds, in nearly 
all their varieties, possess. When pres 
ent, therefore, in a crop, they grow, in 
most instances, more vigorously than 
the crop itsdlf; and as the latter is in- 
tended to grow so thickly that it will 
require all the room that can be given 
to it to enable it to perfect its growth, 
it follows that the injury through 
crowding from weeds will be in pro 
portion to the number and vigor of the 
weeds. Weedsalso grow more quickly 
than useful plants; hence, by their 
shade, they hinder that perfect develop 
ment of the useful plants which at uo 
dant sunlight is necessary to secure. 
_— OS oe — 
LOSS OF FERTILITY IN DRAIN- 
AGE WATER 


Farmers’ Bulletin 73: Among the 
principal causes of loss of soil fertility 
ore (1) the growth and removal of 
crops without restoring the equivalent 
of the fertilizing constituents they con- 
tain, (2) surface washing, and (3) leach 
ing. Allcrops contain a considerable 
amount of fertilizing matter drawn 
from the soil. It is evident, therefore, 
that if these crops are grown continu 
ously and sold away from the farm 
without return of. an equivalent in 
manure or fertilizers the soil must in 
time show a decline in fertility. The 
harmful effects of surface washing is a 
matter of common observation and 
needs no further diecussicn here. The 
loss of fertility in the drainage water, 
however, is a subj ct not so well un- 
deratood. The loss from this cause is 
generally supposed to be very consid. 
erable,and under certain circumstances 
this is true, depending upon the char. 
acter of the soil and the treatment to 
which it is subjected and the fertilizars 
applied. ‘‘Leachy” soils part very 
quickly with the fertilizing materials 
applicd to them unless covered with 
crops which utiliza the fertilizers 
promptly. 

Certain fertilizers also have a ten- 
dency to set some of the soil constitu 
ents free and thus throw them into the 
drainage water. As the Massachusetts 
Station has shown, this is especially 
true of muriate of potash, which con 
verts the insoluble lime compounds of 
the soil into a very soluble form, which 
readily passes into the drainage water. 
The application of lime compounds 
(gypeum, etc) and salt is believed to 
set free the potash and other fertilizing 
constituents of the soil, thus rendering 
them more available to plants, but at 
the same time more likely to be washed 
out and lost in the drainage water. 
While these are all possible sources of 
loss, it is probably safe to say that un- 
der ordinary conditions the chances of 
loss of appreciable amounts of lime, 
potash, or phosphoric acid in the drain 
age water of soils are very small. This 
conclusion is confirmed by numerous 
chomical examinations of drainage 
water which have been made by ex 
periment stations and similar institu 
tions in the United States and else 
where. 

As regards the loss of the important 
and expensive fertilizing constituent, 
nitrogen, however, the case is very 
different. The soil appears to have 
very little affinity for the forms of this 
element so extensively used ip fertiliz 
ers—nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia—and if they are not quickly 
taken up by the crop they are likely to 
ba lost in the drainage water. More 
over, the soluble nitrogen of the soil (in 
h amus) or that applied in the form of 
cotton seed meal, dried fish, etc., which 
are also largely insoluble when applied, 
is rapidly converted by the process of 
nitrification under favorable condi- 
tions into nitrates, which are readily 
available to plants but which pass out 
in drainage and are lost if not taken 
up promptly by the. plant. Experi- 
ments have been reported in which the 
loss of nitrogen in the drainage from a 
bare soil in the course of ‘a year was 
over 160 pounds per acre, while the 
loss from a soil which was kept was 
kept covered by a crop was almost in 





amounts of nitrates were formed in 
the latter case as in the former.. This 
affords a striking illustration of the 
importance of keeping a leachy soil 
covered with a crop in order to prevent 
serious loss of the most expensive ele- 
ment of fertility—nitrogen. Such a 
practice would protect the soil from 
both leaching and surface washing— 
probably the two most serious causes 
of decline of fertility of soils. 
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SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


It is within my personal knowledge 
that very many intelligent farmers re 
gard the names of the various elements 
of plant food in acommercial fertilizer 
as too hopelessly scientific in form ever 
to seem familiar to them. In com 
pounding a ration for a cow or horse 
they feel very much at home using the 
terms ‘“‘bran,” ‘‘oats” and ‘'corn,” but 
in compounding a ration for plants the 
names of the elements, ‘‘nitrogen,” 
“phosphoric acid” and ‘‘potash,” do 
not become commonplace and easy. It 
is no more ‘‘scientific” to call nitrogen 
by its name than to call John Jones by 
his name, and as the forms of nitrogen 
are much fewer than the forms of 
*‘Jones,” the former should be by far 
the least confusing. Of the various 
elements that plants must have in or- 
der to make growth we pay attention 
to only four because these four—nitro. 
gen, phosphoric acid, potash and lime 
—seem to be the only ones ever lacking 
in ordinary soils. If we were com- 
pelled to look after all the elements re- 
quired in plant growth, the matter 
would be confusing, but when there 
are never more than four we should be 
willing to become pretty well ac. 
quainted with their names. Itis usual 
to pay no attention to the lime, as it is 
supposed to be rarely lacking as an 
actual element of plant food, and so we 
have only three. The three are used 
to form a “complete fertiliz2r,” but 
that is a misleading team, as the three 
may not be needed in order to complete 
the supply in thesoil needed by plants 
All the elements are dropped out of 
consideration except the four that havs 
been named, and of these four a soil 
may need only one to complete its 
power to produce good crops, or it may 
need two of the elemente, or three, or 
all four. When we buy and supply 
an element that is not needed we cut 
down the profits from the use of some 
other element that we also supplied 
and was needed. The practical farmer 
has two problems before him: (1) 
What element or elements must he 
supply to his soil, (2) in what form can 
he get the largest and most effective 
quantity of this element for a given 
amount of money? 

The careful attention of our readers 
is called to the following from the pen 
of Director Hilgarid, of the California 
Station. The Director says: ‘‘Were 
the immediate return of everything 
that the crops take away necessary 
on every soil, the possessor of rich 
land would have no advantage over the 
owner of poor land; for so soon as the 
first flush of fertility is exhausted in 
the virgin soil, both would be equally 
obliged to supply the full amount of 
ingredients withdrawn from the soil by 
each crop. But the experience of cen 
turies has shown that such integral 
replacement is altogether unnecessary 
on very many lands, and, as a result, 
the use of a complete fertilizer is in 


Europe a rare exception, save as re- 
garda stable manure. Farmers buy 
the individual ingredients, as furnished 
in commerce, according to the eupposed 
requirements of the Jand as deduced 
eitner from its previous history, or 
from the known richness of the soil in 
either one or the other ingredient in 
question. In the United States the 
habit of purchasing everything ‘ready 
made’ prevails toan unusual ex ent, 
and fertilizer manufacturers mostly 
cater to this demand by supplying 
‘complete fertilizers,’ compounded in 
accordance with the known require 
ments for certain crops therefor, on 
the supposition that the soil supplied 
nothing of iteelf. In purchasing these 
complete fertilizers, the farmer is 
therefore likely to pay for one or per 
haps two ingredients which the soil 
may not require at all to produce the 
most pr. fitable crops, when his money 
woulda probably be much better spent 
in procuring a larger amount of one 
substance y needed. The enor- 
mous waste of money thus incurred is 
now so well recogniz2d in Europe that 
the manufacture and gale of mixed 
fertilizers has been almost completely 
superseded by that of the samples 
themselves. The farmer buys super. 
—— potash salts, or nitrogenous 

rtilizer separately, in accordance 
with a rational uncerstanding of the 
requirements of his land; more par 
sitio preceding crop, whe amount and 

crop, 

kind of the draft made on the land, 
and the character of the latter.”—Ex. 


COST. 


A Plea for Wide Tires, 


The public is vitally concerned in the 
maintenance of good public roads. I 
certainly am, for every time we go to 
church, every load of fuel handled, 
necessitates a travel of ten miles going 
and coming. The road has always 
been rough, and it seems to me that 
under a different system of manage- 
ment and with the use of wide tires, 
this and many of our country roads 
could be greatly improved. 

This stretch of road runs through a 
section of moist, springy land, and no 
one ever yet saw a good road across 
such land where the water in the side 
ditches wasas high as the roadbed. 
Wheel road machines have been in use 
for some years, but the roadbed has 
been left narrow, with only a shallow 
ditch and this within a footor so of the 
wheel track. The result has been that 
loaded teams in passing have been 
obliged to cut out into the ditch, and 
in coming into the road again, a de- 
pression was made at an angle by 
which the water from the ditch was 
led into the road and would follow the 
rut for halfa mile in places. I con- 
tend the travelling public has a right 
to complain of such an abuse in the 
shape of so called road work. I speak 
of this particular road because I go 
over it more, and know it better, but 
it only represents a large proportion of 
our country roads. 

Some one, however, will say: “It is 
easy to find fault—what is your rem- 
edy?” I always like to answer ques- 
tions by a presentation of facts. Our 
farm lies j ist off the main road, and is 
all moist land. As we do our own road 
work, my study has been to m 

every stroke of work count. I The 
road worker, man and team, one day, 
several years ago, at a cost of $7 andit 
was practically money thrown away. 
He mage the road bed narrow, and in 
the winter following it was impossible 
to keep sleighs on it. The following 
spring, we took our picks and shovels, 
and dug a ditch three or four feet from 
the ‘wheel track on the upper side, 
where there was most water, throwing 
the earth and gravel on the road. A 
spring-tooth harrow was used on this 
until every rut and hole was filled. 
The stone stirred up were raked out 
with a garden rake, and drawn toa 
low, moist place in the road and cov- 
ered. Not a particle of water has 
been seen on the ground since, except 
as it has fallen, and the ditch being so 
much lower, the surface of the road 
soon dries after a rain. Ifonly 6 inch- 
tired loaded wagons went over it, there 
would never be a rut. 

This, then, is my remedy: First 
make a deep ditch, far enough distant 
from tke upper side of the road, if on 
sloping land, so that there should be no 
danger of driving into it (I would make 
this ditch not less than 24 feet deep); 
provide euitable outlets in lowest placer, 
tocarry across the road, and then allow 
no loaded wagon on it with tires less 
than 6 inches in width. But I hear some 
one say: ‘‘Howam I todrawa wagon 
load on 6-inch tires over ruts made by 
14 inch tires?” This is just the point I 
wish to get at. No truth is moreclearly 
recognizad to day than that good roads 
through the State would add immense- 
ly to the value of property; hence the 
whole State would be benefited. My 
idea would be to enact a law compell- 
ing the substitution of 6 inch tires on 
all wagons carrying one ton or more— 
one-half the cost of the change from 
narrow tires to be paid by the State, if 
made within one year, and one-half by 
the owner; after one year’s time had 
been given, the whole coat to be borne 
by the owner. Of course, one man 
would not be willing to usea 6 inch 
tire on the road while ten others were 
cutting deep ruts by the use of ordi- 
nary narrow tires. I have found this 
true in my own experience. Where 
déep ruts have been made by narrow 
tires, the use of wide tires over the 
same road has in a short time obliter- 


ated the ruts, and left a hard, emooth 
surface. 


The Missouri Experiment Station 
(Bulletin 89) made a series of experi- 
ments on all kinds of roads, from hard 
macadam to sod, both dry and wet, 
plowed ground and mud roads, and 
found the 6 inch tire drew 
lighter on all rods except when soft and 
sloppy on the surface, or where mud 
was very deep and sticky. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that we should 
have no such depth of mud at any 
time on our roads were the use of nar- 
row tires prohibited. The good roads 
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N. R. P. A. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The government no longer allows the 
mewspaper dispatch boats to accom- 
pany the naval fleet. This is a mis- 
take. Botter let somebody go along to 
take care of the navy. 

Col. Josephus Daniels remarks that 
“everybody knows THE PROGRESSIVE 
Farmer is a straight Repuplican 
paper.” Of course he doesn’t Expect 
anyone to believe such a yarn, but he 
is morely getting in practice for the 
campaign. Besides, crow doesn’t agree 
with him. Weknow it’s tough, Colonel, 
but we are not to blame. 

Mr. B. F. Keith, of Wilmington, was 
a delegate to the National Convention 
of the Silver party held in St. Louis in 
July, 1896. He was also an active par- 
ticipant in the Populist Oonvention 
held in the same city. He was a dele- 
gate to the recent Populist State Con- 
vention and is a would-be Democratic 
candidate for Congress in the Sixth 
district. Ha is also one of the ‘‘many- 
sided” politicians who criticize Taz 
ProGressivs. Farmer. The public is 
tired of such political cattle. 


The Eiizabeth Oity Oarolinian de- 
fends the course of our National Gov- 
ernment in appointing to military po- 
sitions sons of officers in the late war. 
For our part, we think these young 
gents who are eternally talking of what 
their fathers did because they know 
they have done nothing worthy of 
such fathers, should be given a back 
seat. At any rate, let them.go in as 
privates and work their way to the 
top. This is the only safe way,for ‘‘de 
generate sons of noble sires” are not 
yet a thing of the past. 

And now it leaks out that Morgan’s 
mob which captured the runaing ma. 
chinery of the convention week before 
iast, and sat flat down on fusion, are 
going to fool the Pops in the various 
counties ‘with a proposition to divide 
with them. The mob will offer to give 
the Populists a few county offices and 
the mob will take the legislature. 
Watch out, boys, they'll fool the Popu- 
lists as they did the Democrats, and 
they will ride in on their backs and 
then you may look out. Now is the 
time to watch and stand firm. 

Another lyoching—a double one— 
has recontly occurred in this State. 
Lynching is never justifiabe, though 
itis often condoned. Thedouble crime 
for which the two wretches were 
lynched demanded swift punishment, 
and no punishment could have been 
too severe. But courts can be quickly 
convened and promptly mete out pun- 
ishment in such cases. Lynching is 
unlawful. It isa dangerous proceed- 
ing. A crowd of peaceable and good 
citizens can be aroused to such a degree 
oft indignation by the committal of a 
horrible crime as will cause them to 
commit a crime to avenge a greater 
crime. Such men are generally eure 
of the guilt of the person lynched, but 
the danger is that irresponsible men 
will in this way seck to avenge real or 
dmaginary wrongs without positive 
proof and bring about 8 deplorable 
state of la wiessness. 














PROTECT THE RAILROAD EM- 
PLOYESS. 


In the case of Greenlee vs. the Wesat- 
ern North Carolina Railroad Company, 
the Supreme Court affirms the decision 
of the lower court, holding that the 
railroad company should pay for in- 
jary to the plaintiff while the said 
plaintiff was in the employ of the de- 
fendant. Judge Clark rendered the 
opinion, which was concurred in by 
Judge Douglas and Judge Montgomery, 
Chief Justice Faircloth and Justice 


10.00 | Furches dissenting. We think the de- 


cision a juet one. Six years ago our 
Supreme Court held that the railroad 
companies were liable for injury to 
passengers in case they failed to pro- 
vide the latest safety appliances for 
passenger cars. The Charlotte Obser- 
ver pronounced the recent decision 
“communistic.” We can’t see that it 
is any more ‘“‘communistic” to hold 
the railroads responsible for injury to 
the 10,000 railroad employees in this 
State than for the passengers who ride 
on the trains. But by putting the latest 
coupling appliances on all the freight 
cars, injury and death to employees 
would be reduced to a very small per- 
centage. It is said that self couplers 
have been placed on sixty per cent. of 
the freight cars. Udatil the other forty 
per cent. are provided with self-coup- 
lers, the courts should hold that the 
companies are responsible for ir j ary to 
train hands who are hurt while coup 
ling. It is only a matter of $18 per 
car, and as the Western North Caro- 
lina Railroad is bonded up to $76 5t7 
per mile, it ought to afford a little mat- 
ter like that. Then damage suits would 
not make such inroads upon the in 
come of the road. This will apply to 
every railroad company in the country. 
— ee 


PLATFORM NOTES. 


Says the Damocratic platform: 

“‘We favor fair and just election 
laws.” But it will be noticed that they 
failed to adopt that part of the Popu- 
list platform which declares that each 
party should be represented on the 
election boards. Watch! 

Again the Democratic platform says: 

‘““We condemn free passes.” But it 

will be seen that here too they failed 
tostate by what means they expect to 
stamp out the free pass evil. It is not 
so in the Populist platform. An effect- 
ual remedy is recommended by them 
as follows: 
‘We favor a law notonly forbidding 
the giving of free passes and other 
favoritism and discriminations, but 
also forbidding any except the actual 
employees of said corporations from 
receiving the same.” 

‘“‘We endorse the gallant fight of 
Hon. W. J. Bryan,” said the Dems. 
And as strong proof that what they 
say does not accord with what they do, 
they forth with refused to act upon 
the suggestions of the leader whom 
they said they endorsed. ‘Oh, consis- 
tency thou art a j wel!” 

Another plank in their platform re 

minds us of their inconsistency in 
claiming to favor the laborer in his 
fight against the monopolists and the 
capitalists. It is this: 
**‘We favor the enactment of such 
legislation as will encourage capital to 
make investments within our state, 
and guarantee that the same shall be 
justly protected.” 

There is in this a sly hint that capi- 
tal is not now ‘‘justly protected.” This 
is just what might have been expected 
from a convention controlled by the 
Southern Railway. Oapital was, you 
know, justly protected in the days 
when the 99 year lease of the North 
Carolina railway was made and the 
people of the State thereby cheated 
out of an enormous sum, This con- 
vention wants a return of such days. 

The Democrats say they favor the 
“extension of the powers of the rail- 
road commission, and a close scrutiniz 
ing into affairs in order to ascertain, 
establish and maintain such rates as 
shall be fair and just to the people and 
to the transportation and transmission 
corporation.” Bus their railroad law- 
yers did not join the Populists in say- 


manding ‘a reduction of freight, ex- 
press and passenger rates, telegraph 
and telephone tariffs to the same. level 
to which the general range of prices of 
products has fallen under the gold 
standard.” Not at all. They studiously 
avoided any such declaration, and as 
they did not defline their ideas of jus 
tice to corporations, it is probable that 
if left to Col. A. B. Andrews and his 
band of railroad attorneys who con- 
trolled the convention, the decision 
will be that rates must be increased in 
order to give justice to transportation 
and transmission companies! 

— — — 


SOME SOLID TRUTEH. 


While a great number of the plain 
people who have heretofore affiliated 
with the Domocratic party are ex- 
pressivg their disgust at the action of 
State Conventior, there are but few 
Democratic papers manly enough to 





tell the truth, regarding who composed 


ing that rates are too high andin de-. 
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and who controlled this convention. 
This is perhaps because a majority of 
the Democratic editors. in this . State 
prefer Oleveland to Bryan and are 
doubtless goldbuge at heart. One 
paper, however, Webster's Weekly, 
realizing that true Democrats are not 
in control does not fear to strike at the 
traitors. Itsays: 

“The Democratic State Convention 
ment in the city of Raleigh last Thurs- 
day. Its proceedings are now hic- 
tory. Theattendance was emall, be- 
ing confined almost exclusively to the 
towns and cities. Ool. Julian 8. Oarr, 
of Durham, was temporary chairman, 
while our old friend Charley Cook, of 
Louisburg, was made permanent chair- 
man. The nominations of the six Su- 
perior Court Judges, who had already 
been nominated by their respective 
judicial districts, were confirmed. 
The one question of interest before the 
convention was whether or not there 
should be co-operation between the 
Bryan wing of the Pupulist party and 
the Democratic party. The convea- 
tion was very large against co-opera 
tion by the State organizations, but 
leaves it to each county and district 
to settle for itself. We do not recol- 
lect to have ever attended a conven- 
tion where there was such a small per- 
centage of farmers. The State execu. 
tive Committee consists of 36 mem~< 
bers. Out of this number our legal 
friends, the lawyers, get 33, and we 
see it stated that 24 of these are paid 
attorneys of the Southern Railroad 
Company, whose President, Col. An- 
drews, voted for McKinley instead of 
Bryan.” 


Congressman Stroud has introduced 
a bill to give Mrs. Bagley of Raleigh, a 
pension of $40 per month for the loss of 
her son. Let the South be outspoken 
against this pension bnsiness. It is 
founded in demagoguery and injustice 
and we want none of it.—Lenoir Topic. 

To this we say amen. There is not 
a widowed mother in all the round 
world who has a juster right tothe 
sympathy and high esteem of the 
American people than the mother of 
Worth Bagley. But let the people’s 
representatives be careful that this 
pension business, which has already 
gone too far, go no farther. 

—— oo 


THE DISPATCH GIVES GOOD AD- 
VICE, 





The Lexington Dispatch in its edito- 
rial on the Democratic State Conven- 
tion, says: 

“From the East and from the West 
they attended the State Convention. It 
was a great convention. It was great 
in numbers.” 

Oh, yes, it was great, Bro. Varner. 
It wasagreathumbug. ‘It was great 
in numbers”—of corporation lawyers. 
It was great as an example of the 
power of the machine. It was great 
in a minority who did not have the 
courage of their convictions. The Dis- 
patch continues: 

It was great in its purpose to bring 
back to the people an honest and eco 
nomical administration of public 
affairs. It did just what the people 
expected itto do. It condemned the 
extravagance of the present selfish 
bosses.” 

Of course. For instance the ‘‘ex- 
travagance” of Dr. Cy. Thompson in 
saving the State several thousand dol 
lars a month must be condemned! The 
people don’t want such ‘“‘extrava-. 
gance!” Let us ‘bring back to the 
people an HONEST AND ECONOMICAL ad- 
ministration” that will not save this 
money. Let the poor tax-payers of 
the State pay the deficiency. 

But the Dispatch then gives the very 
same advice we wish to give. Voters, 
heed. 

“R-flect upon what has been done. 
Lay aside all bitterness... Look to your 
own good. Look to your Siate’s wel- 


‘fare. Something ought to be done. 


‘Something must be done. Do the right 
thing. Study it out yourselves. Don’t 
let any man fool you. Don’t let preju- 
dice rule. It is not a matter of politics.” 

Good. We could not say it any bet- 
ter. ‘‘Reflect upon” the ninety nine 
year lease; upon the management of 
the Secretary of State’s office before 
1897; upon your election law prior to 
1895; and upon your 8 per cent. interest 
law prior to that time. Don’t let any 
man fool you, but reflact upon what 
has done, and vote as your conscience 
dictates. 


9 0 — — 
A PERSONAL LETTER TO THE 
READER, 


We want, dear reader, a club of new 
subscribers from your neighborhood. 
Just think how many of your neigh- 
bors are not subscribers to Tae Pro 
GRESIVE FARMER They should have 
it, at least, during this campaign. Send 
to us for a bundle of samples and get 
us up a club. You cannot do better 
work for thé cause. THE PROGRESSIVE 
FaRMER pleases every member of the 
family, and every issue will be ‘‘a 


warm number.” Get your —** 


tↄ subscribe now. One year, $1; 
months 50 cents; three months, * 





cents. 























































































OUR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
In the press of other matter, THE 
ProGressive Farmer has not for the 
past few weeks given due attention to 
school and college commencements. 
Weare always interested in the edu- 
cational institutions of the Old North 
State, for we realize that they are the 
pulse by which we judge the mental 
health of our people. We are glad to 
note that the commencement exercises 
have as a rule been well attended. 

Visitors from many States attended 
the ninety-fitth commencement of 
Salem Female College. 

At Wake Forest the exercises were 
unusually interesting. Judge Walter 
Montgomery addre:ssd the law class. 
Eighty-eight have been enrolled in this 
department during the past year. The 
speech most eagerly awaited was that 
of Hon. E. Benjamin Andrews, of 
Brown University, who was temporar- 
ily diecharged from that institution 
last year because of his free silver 
views. His speech was pronounced 
the best commencement address ever 
delivered at Wake Forest, and that 
means much, Orations by graduating 
class were good and the coming year 
is full of promise. 

Twenty-seven young ladies received 
diplomas at the State Normal School at 
Greensboro this year. Dr. McIver states 
tht, exclujing those who graduated 
this year, only four graduates have 
failed to become teachers. Dr. McIver 
is doing a good work. 

The G boro Female Oollege is 
still popular as ever. Kleven young 
ladies received certificates from the 
business department. This is encour. 
aging. In presenting these, President 
Peaccck said: ‘‘I-want to congratu- 
late you young ladies on being able to 
make a living. The best accomplish- 
ment fora woman, except one, is the 
ability to make a living. That other 
accomplishment is the ability to get 
somebody else to make a living for 
you.” Dr. Yates, who delivered the 
literary address, opposed woman suf 
frage. He insisted that woman has 
more rights than men and says that ‘‘a 
woman too often, in attempting to 
right her supposed wrongs, succeeds in 
wropging her real- rights.” Being a 
bachelor, we will not discuss this sub 
ject. 

Horner commencement was unusu- 
ally well attended. 

At Peace Institute the diplomas were 
delivered by Judge Clark. ‘He refer 
red to the grand discoveries of astron- 
omy, and the eleven separate and dis- 
tinct revolutions of the earth in ite 
fiight and added, as the times seemed 
to invite women into the political arena 
that they would find that no matter 
how many wobblings the earth had, 
it would never compete with the 
wobblings of the average politician.” 
The Jidge said that ‘‘our ancestors 
thought woman should be ornamental 
and subordinate, but while she would 
continue to be an ornament, in these 
latter days she had ridden on her 
bicycle to the head of the procession 
and had taken her place by the band 
wagon.” He endorsed the reform giv- 
ing woman equal rights with men over 
property, but called attention to the 
law which while giving these rights to 
single women, put in the same dis- 
qualifying clause ‘‘idiots, infants, luna- 
tics and married women.” He warned 
the young ladies against placing them. 
selves in any such category. 

The 103:d annual commencement of 
the University of North Carolina be- 
gan last Monday. Judge Thos. Fuller 
addressed the law class. The class of 
798 is composed of 32 young men and 
one young lady—Miss Sallie W. Stock- 
ard, the first young lady in the history 
of the institution to receive a diploma. 
Late last Tuesday evening the corner- 
stone of the new alumni hall was laid. 
This building will cost when completed, 
$25,000, and will be a beauty. 

And last, but not least, the com- 
mencement exercises of the N. O. Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts! 
A year ago we were told that this in- 
‘stitution had been looted ; that a set of 
“incompetents and nincompoops” had 
been put in charge. The institution, 
we were told by Col. Josephus Daniels 
& Co., would proceed to die at once. 
‘We have waited patiently. We find 
that the College is doing just as the 
people of North Carolina are doing— 
finding out what Ool. Josephus wants 
and doing the opposite. Hence the 
College is still alive and all must ac- 
knowledge that it has been one of the 
most prosperous years in its history. 
The outlook for the future is most en- 
couraging. The Raleigh Post, which 
isa member of the band which last 
year declared the Oollege ruined, said 
last Thureday: ‘During the past few 
years the A. and M. Oollege has made 
great progress and it is now ranked 
among the first of our educational in 
stitutions, The many friends of the 
College may well congratulate them. 
selves on the splendid future before it. 
No institution in the State is doing a 
x | better work.” The literary address 
was by Hon. A. J. V. 
«me of the most entertaining ever de 


livered in Raleigh. On last Wednes- 
day a large crowd gathered to witness 
the graduating exercises. The young 
orators acquitted themselves with 
credit. We were especially struck 
with the speech of Mr. N. R. Stansel, 

of Robeson county, on ‘‘Poverty and 
Some of Its Causes.” Mr. Stansel 
seemed to have studied the question in 
all its phases and his speech was both 
entertaining and instructive. We ex- 
pect to publish the speech at an early 
date. We are glad to see that the Col- 

lege graduates of to-day are not confin- 
ing themselves to dead issues, but are 
studying such live questions as that 
discussed by Mr. Stansel. It is an en- 

couraging sign. Here each year a prize 
of $10 is given to the student who with. 
out neglecting any class work earns 
most money from outside work. The 
student who stands second secures a 
price of $5. Dr. Cy. Thompson pre- 
sented the diplomas. One of the grad- 
uates, Mr. Teisaku Sugishita, is a citi- 
zon of far off Japan. It was noticed 
that Dr. Thompson failed to mention 
the name of this young man in present- 
ing diplomas. We don’t blame him, 
however. 

We acknowledge an invitation to at- 
tend commencement exercises of Jack- 
son Agricultural College, of Jackson, 
Ala., now in progress, and commence 
ment exercises of Turlington Institute, 
Smithfield, N. O., June 16th and 17th. 
At the former institution, Mr. T. H. 
Gilbert, a popular young North Caro- 
linian, has charge of the business de 
partment. Guilford College held its 
commencement in May. Few colleges 
in this State are better prepared to 
equip young men for their life work. 

Just as the schools progress so will 
our people progress. Many of the 
academies and colleges of North Caro- 
lina not mentioned in this article are 
doing glorious work, and we wish one 
and all success. The field is wide. The 
harvest tru'y is great and the laborers 
far too few. Batter schools mean bet- 
ter citizons. 

— — es 


THE NASH COUNTY JAIL. 
A number of State papers, including 





Merrimac at 2:30 a. m. and — 
until they had anchored her “just 
right” in the narrow channel. Lion. 
tenant Hobson then set off an interna] 
torpedo with an electric attachment, 
He and his men then rowed away. The 
Merrimac exploded, sank, and closed 
the narrow channel. 

Two of the men were wounded. Al 
surrendered to the Spanish and were 
not mistreated. Lieut. Hobson ig a 
great-nephew of Gov. Morehead, a 
grandson of Chief Justice Pearson and 
a nephew of Congressman Richmond 
Pearson. By this brave act, Victory is 
assured, for Cervera will be compelled 
to surrender. —— 

The aim of THE PROGRESSIVE Farmer 
is to give the people the truth and 
nothing but the truth. Last week 
just before going to press we had from 
an apparently reliable source the state- 
ment that 23 members of the new 
Democratic State Executive Committee 
are Southern Railroad attorneys. We 
published itasarumor. Most editors 
would have stopped here but not 
wishing to mislead our readers, we set 
about to find out the facts in the case, 
As @ result, we are told that we were 
misinformed, but none of our Demo- 
cratic friends will give us the exact 
facte—tell us exactly how many are 
attorneys for the Southern Railroad. 
The Raleigh Post, monopoly organ, in 
language not employed by decent pa- 
pers, abuses for saying that we heard 
such a thing. But when called upon 
by us to correct its own untrue astate- 
ments regarding us and to give us the 
exact number of members who are 
Southern Railroad attorneys, it proves 
its unfairness and lack of argument by 
remaining as dumb as an oyster. 


THESE WILL EAT CROW. 


Boiled, Fried or Stewed ?---What Some 
Democrats Said Before Their State 
Covention Met--Mark ’Em Down on 
Your List and See How Many Have 
Manhood Enough to Strike at Monop- 
oly Now. 


These fellows who say that a silver 


man and a goldbug can vote together 
are the vilest kind of hypocrites. They 








mix. Such men are after office and to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, have of, just as well eay that oil and water will 


late had something to say i 
the alleged bad treatment of prisoners 
in Nash county. Our readers will 
recollect our article on the subject in 
our issue of May 24th. Regarding this 
this Nashville Graphic says: 

‘We have thoroughly investigated 
the matter and have interviewed the 
prisoners confined in our county jiil, 
who, after reading the article pub 
lished by THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
denounce it as without foundation, 
and say that their supply of food is 
plentiful and consists of bread, biscuit, 
boiled ham, side meat, fish, vegetables 
and cccasionally soups. Itis an un- 
disputable fast that all prisoners re- 
leased from the jail are always in much 
better condition than when they were 
first incarcerated, and one prisoner in- 
formed us that he weighed more now 
than at any previous time before be 
ing placed within the jail. The j iil is 
inspected at each term of court by the 
grand jiry, and once each month by 
the county commissioaers, who invari- 
ably report the place well kept and the 
prisoners well fed. The following is 
the report of the grand jury, of the 
epring term of 1898: 

“We have examined the jiil and 
had statements of prisoners, who re- 
port that they receive sufficient food 
of fair quality, and that they have 
comfortable quarters. The jail is in 
good condition. 

8. R. HIIIARD, Foreman. 

“In regard to the sub-letting of the 
contract at $5 per month, this charge 
is bitterly denied and it matters not 
what the amount may bs no one has 
right to complain so long as the prison- 
ers are well cared for and the commis- 
sioners are satisfied that the contractor 
is doing his duty. 

“We regret very much that THE 
PROGRESSIVE F'ARMER has been made 
the tool of a malicious plot.” 

We cheerfully reproduce the above 
and assure the Graphic that it is not 
our intention to harm anyone, except 
for the public good. If the facts are 
as stated above, then the ivestigation 
will make all things right and no one 


‘is injured except the person who fur- 


nished us the evidence (D. And as 
the Graphic seems to know that per- 
son, we call no némes. 


LATEST WAR NEWS. 


Sampson has Cervera bottled up in 
Santiago harbor! To tell how this was 
accomplished is to tell of one of the 
bravest deeds in the annals of the 
American navy, and the Old North 
State is proud to know that the leader 
is of North Qarolina .stock. The en- 
trance to Santiago harbor is very nar- 
row. Finding Cervera’s floot in the 
harbor, Admiral Sampson decided to 
sink the Merrimac, loaded with coal, 
in this narrow channel. Volunteers 
were called for and 4,000 men re- 
sponded, Lieutenant Richard Pear- 
son Hobson and six other men were 
selected. They set outon board the 


get cflice they are willing to lie and de- 
ceive men who truly and honestly 
want better times and better things. 
—Davidson Dispatch. 


The Raleigh Post has found time 
from its defense and laudation of the 
Southern Railway to attack Mr. Bryan, 
the last nominee and ordained to be 
future, nominee of the party to which 
the Post professes allegiance. We are 
not surprised at the Post’s attitude. 
We have understood that the large 
mejority of the Post’s stockholders, 
from Railroad Magnate:A. B. Andrews 
down to the small fry, voted either for 
Palmer or McKinley, in the last elec- 
tion. It was started to weaken the 
faith of the people in the Democratic 
principles if possible, and its attack 
upon Mr. Bryan is but the unmasking 
of its plans. Inthe meantime Bryan 
and silver continue their onward march 
to victory.—Statesville Mascot. 

{The Raleigh Post and its crowd are 
greatly delighted at the action of the 
late Democratic State Oonvention. 
They triumphed, and if the Mascot 
stays Democratic it must follow their 
lead.— Eps ] 


Chairman Jones’ address * * * 
simply asked the union of all silver 
forces, without sacrifice of party or- 


ganization. 
We are not finding fault; indeed, we 


hope for the best, But if the Demo- 
cratic party would be successful it 
anust be sincere. And the people are 
not going to be bound to platform and 
policy, supposedly Democratic, which 
shall be promulgated by a set of men 
who, through intrigue and party infi- 
delity, manage to have themselves 
labsled ‘‘Delegate” and sent up to Ral- 
eigh, on May 26th.—Concord Journal. 


We have observed that the objection 
to co-operation, when brought down to 
a fine point, is not principle, but office. 
—Webster’s Weekly. 





In the hour of need the Populists and 
silver Republicans came to the rescue. 
Shall we repulse these friends now in 
order to conciliate gold Democrats? If 
the returning Democrats have been 
converted and are now in sympat! y 
with the Obicago platform, they wi! 
favor such co-operation as will give 
success to that platform; if they are 
only acting with the party now in or- 
der to make a future desertion more 
hurtful to the party, they ought not 
to be permitted to alienate our real 
friends.— William J. Bryan. 


The issue is very plain now; it is 
Bryan and Jones against Oleveland 
and Hanna. If the policy of the former 
wins, Vance’s Damocracy will be rein- 
stated in power in North Oarolina.— 
Fayetteville Observer. 

(Now that Oleveland and Hanna 
have won and Vance’s Democracy is 
laid on the shelf, will the Observer 
longer remain in the Democratic party t 





—Eps ] 
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STATE NEWS. 


gream of the State Prese—Drops °f Turpentine 
and Grains of Rice from the East - Clusters 
ef Grapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
North Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
Wheat from the West—Peanuts 
and Cotton Seed from the South 


Henderson Gold Leaf: The fruit 
crop will be abundant this year. 


Marion Messenger: The Catawba 
Furniture Company, since doubling ite 
manufacturing capacity, is turning out 
bedroom suits, odd dressers and chiff 
oniers in large quantities. 

Kinston Free Press: This is a year 
of big cabbages, and a plenty of them. 
Mr. A. A. Britton brought us one 
Thursday that weighed twelve pounds 
after it had been trimmed up. 

Fayetteville Observer: Alex. Gil- 
more is againin Cumberland. Many 
persons have seen him and are positive 
in their statements. He must have 
escaped from the penitentiary. 

Greensboro Record: The New York 
parties have been successful in the 
Cape Fear-and Yadkin Valley case, 
the United States having decided to 
allow an appeal to that tribunal This 
will delay the matter indefinitely, the 
court being greatly behind in its work. 

Windsor Orient: Itis reported from 
near Harrellsville that so much hail 
fell during the recent hailstorm that 
the ditéhes were clogged and it became 
necessary to open them.. One man 
found a lump of hail weighing one 
hundred pounds—the emali pieces hav- 
ing frozen together. 

Greensboro Record: War has but 
little effect upon business at the Fin 
ishing Mills here. Eleven car loads of 
the finished product were shipped this 
morning to points all over thecountry, 
covering a dozen or more States. Most 
of it went by the O. F. & Y. V. Rail 
way. The mills are kept busy, afford- 
ing work for a number of people. 

Kinston Free Press: Mr. Joe Single- 
ton shot Hiijah Dove, colored, near La- 
Grange, on Monday of last week. The 
colored man has since died of the 
wound. He was shot on Mr. John 
Fields, Jr.’s., plantation. Mr. Single- 
ton claims that the man he shot was 
stealing in the turnip patch. Dove, 
who was killed, claimed that Single- 
ton waylaid him. 

The most terrific hail storm in the 
history of the oldest inhabitants pass- 
ed over a portion of this county Mon. 
day evening, doing great damage to 
crops and fruit in the neighborhood’s 
of Yadkin College, Reed’s Academy 
and Lexington. It is reported that 
window panes were broken in many 
houses and entire crops ruined in sec 
tions. Hail stones covering the ground 
measured one-half inches in diameter. 

—Davidson Dispatch. 

The trustees of Sandy Creek Baptist 
Associational school to be located at 
Mt.» Vernon Springs held a meeting 
there last Saturday and decided to, at 
once, do such repairing and seating of 
the house as is necesary to start the 
school for the fall session. Mr. G. E. 
Lineberry, an A. B. graduate of Wake 
Forest, who has been teaching in Robe- 
son county for the past year, was un- 
animously elected principal. It is not 
knowaz whether he will accept or not. 
—Chatham Citizen. 

Raleigh Post: The Department of 
Agriculture is receiving letters from 
large numbers of Northern people who 
contemplate locating in this State to 
engage in buainess or the removal 
here of factories and plants of all de. 
scriptions. The advantages of the 
water power in North Carolina is be. 
coming largely advertised. A great 
many Northern people are coming 
here to engage in the fruit business. 
“The tide of immigration is coming 
this way and North Carolina is the 
place,” was the remark of Secretary 
Ramsey yesterday. 

Fayetteville Observer: A tremend- 
ous wind storm passed over this section 
about 5:30 Monday afternoon, doing 
considerable damage. A great many 
large trees were blown down in this 
city, as were also telegraph and tele- 
phone poles. The wind must have 
been traveling more than seventy 
miles an hour.——Chief of Police 
Flowers has received notification of 
the escape of Alex. Gilmore and two 
other convicts from Castle Hayne and 
Offering $25 reward for the apprehen 
sion of Gilmore. Gilmore is now an 
escape from both the North and South 
Carolina penitentiaries. He is known 
to have spent a night in Fayettevil’e 
last week. 

Charlotte Observer: A dog went 
mad on George Stephenson’s (colored) 
Place near the park, yesterday after- 
noon, and bit Jim Edwards’ son in five | silver, have proven untrue to the poli- 
Places. The child was taken to Dr. | cies of their national platform and the 

- | dictations of their party leaders and 


have summonsed together all their 
serious.——An accident happened at] powers for the carrying out of the one 
Mt. Pieasant Saturday. Miss Margaret | design viz: To get control of the State, 
Hunter, of South Carolina, now a| which means the enactment of such 
student of Elizabeth college, was badly | laws as will effectually deprive a cer- 
hurt by a runa tain class of our citizens from being 
was box, 


Windsor Ledger: After an examina- 
tion by Drs. Harrell and Horton, of 
Aulander, Coroner H. J. Slade left for 
Baltimore last week with the stomach 
of Mrs. Romulus Baszemore, the State 
chemist declining to examine the same. 
All the information we are able to get 
is that in half an hourafter her hus 
band gave her some medicine (the re- 
port being etrychnine was contained 
therein) she was seized with convul 
sions. ——Joe Joyner, the negro that 
assaulted Mr. A. J. Pritchard some 
time ago, and who disposed of a horee 
and buggy for Mr. Josh Brown, was 
caught by the latter in Norfolk last 
week, and brought here and lodged in 
jail on Monday. 

Almost a cyclone visited the section 
of country around Weldon on Monday 
afternoon, following along the Roanoke 
river and destroying everything with 
which it came in contact as it swept in 
wild fury. It is reported that the 
country around Keilford and other 
points on the Norfolk & Carolina Rail 
road, is divested of all vegetation. 
Large trees were uprooted, houses un- 
roofed, and stock killed. Holes were 
torn in the top of cars and panes of 
glass broken, as was also the headlight 
of the engine, by the hail stones which 
fell, some of which were as large as a 
man’s fiat. It is said to be the most 
destructive storm ever known in that 
section.—Rocky Mount Motor. 

Yesterday, in the office of Dr. W. P. 
Hedrick, we were shown a remarkable 
relic, in the shape of an Indian pot 
made of soapstone,. neatly polished on 
inside and out. It was of an oblong 
shape, twelve inches long, nine broad 
and seven deep. The relic resembles a 
castiron ham boiler very much, which 
usually comes with cook stoves. It 
holds about one peck and was plowed 
up two years ago by J. L. Sloopon the 
Kaleb Sloop farm about one mile west 
of town. When found it was embed- 
ded in the earth bottom upwards. We 
learn that a number of different Indian 
relics have been found on the same 
farm, among which was the finest ar 
row head ever seen in this part of the 
State.—Taylorsville Visitor. 

The jury in the case of W. H. Robin 
soo, of Enfield, N. O., charged with 
using the United State mails to carry 
out fraudulent schemes, returned a 
verdict Tuesday afternoon, having 
been out twenty-six hours in considera- 
tion of the case. The jury returned 
@ verdict of guilty, but submitted a 
lengthy written ‘‘judgment” recom 
mending the prisoner to the mercy of 
the court. The j ry stood ten for con- 
viction and two for acquittal from the 
time the first vote was taken.— Mr. 
H. N. Clark, of the Secretary of State’s 
Office, received a letter yesterday from 
his home in Littleton, giving an ac- 
count of the fearful destruction of a 
hailstorm which visited that section 
Tuesday last. Mr. W. H. Thorn, the 
writer of the letter, says: ‘‘Hail 
stones as large as your fist fell, kill- 
ing sheep, hogs, chickens and other 
fowls and animals.” Tobacco and fruit 
crops within a radius of four miles 
were entirely annihilated. In fact, Mr. 
Thorn writes that all vegetation was 
destroyed and the ground was covered 
with these tremendous hail stones. 
Farmers lost their entire crops in a few 
moments’ time. Mr. J. R. Pattison 
was a heavy sufferer. The hail storm 
did much damage in portions of East 
ern Carolina. Reports were received 
here yesterday telling of great devas- 
tation, The storm at Littleton was 
most remarkable for its severity.— 
Raleigh Post. 
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If the honest masses could rule the 
two parties it would all be well, in fact 
if the honest masses had ruled, there 
would not have been any need fora 
Populist party. It is corruption that 
has brought North Carolina down, and 
if the same class of pie hunters are to 
dictate at the conventions and elec- 
tions there will be no change.— Roan- 
oke Beach (Dem ) 

— el 

It is also very apparent what the 
chief design of the Democratic party 
is, from the stand that their conven. 
tion took in regard to the Populist 
proposition tofuse. The Populist plat. 
form favors substantially everything 
that the Democratic platform favors, 
except their position as to the State 
election law, and in this particular the 
Democrats feign to favor the same, 
yet they refuse to co operate with the 
Populists. Oan there be anything 
more plain than the position of the 
Democratic party in North Carolina? 
They have showed that they are false 
to the causes which they pretend to 
represent—chief among which is free 





and remained so for an hour or more.| thereby enable themselves to hold the 
She is badly bruised, it is not] masses in subjection in the future.— 
thought that any bones are Winston 


HE MAKES A SPEECH IN THE 
SENATE AGAINST THE BOND 
ISSUE FEATURE OF 
THE BILL. 





Says the Bond Provision Was Inserted 
at the Demand of the ‘‘Money Class,” 
and that the Republican Senators 
Who Uphold that Feature of it. are 
Payisg Back the Contributions to the 
Republican Camgaign Fund. 
WasHINGTON, June 2—When the 

Senate adjourned today all the com- 

mittee amendments to the War Rev- 

enue bill, except as to the issue of legal 
tender notes or bonds, have been acted 

upon, y 
Senator Al'ison expressed the ho 

thrt the bill would be finished to-mor- 

row evening, and this seemed to meet 
the approval of the Senate, although 
no announcement was. given to have 
the bill finally acted upon to morrow. 

Among the amendments agreed to 
today were those requiring a stamp 
of one cent on receipts and on pro- 
prietary articles when retailed. Sena- 
tor Gallinger offered an‘amendment to 
reduce by half the tax on proprietary 
articles, but it was defeated by the 
vote of 22 to 47. 

Moat of the speech making to-day 
was by Butler (North Carolina), the 
burden of whose talk was that the 
bond provision was inserted at the de- 
mand of the money classes who had 
contributed to the Republican cam. 
paign fund. 

Butler began by expressing regret 
that such a bill as could have had the 
unanimous support of the Senate had 
not been brought forward. 

The responsibility for the delay in the 
passage of this bill, he thought, rested 
on the shoulders of those who had 
seen fit to insert in it provisions which 
hadno proper place in it, and who 
thus forced discussion and protest 
on the part of those who opposed the 
financial views sought to be carried 
out. 

A remark of Butler’s to the effect 
that Republican Senators were unduly 
influenced in support of the bond 
proposition, provoked Mr. Gallinger 
to demand more specific allegations. 

Mr. Butler replied that in the last 
Presidential campaign immense sums 
were contributed to the Republican 
party by truste, monopoliste, bond- 
holders, and the money lenders; that 
now these interests demand legisla- 
tion favorable to them, and that the 
refusal of such legislution would be a 
breach of contract on the partof the 
Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

The pending bill he asserts, was in 
the interest of the very rich people of 
the country. 

He calculated that for every $2 of 
taxes that would fall upon 69,000,000 
people, who owned half of the prop 
erty of the country, not more than $1 
would fall upon 40,000 people who 
owned the other half. 

After some collcquy, Butler contin- 
ued his speech by saying: 

“The bond section of the bill was 
inserted at the demand of the money 
classes, who had contributed to the 
Republican campaign fund, and that it 
is not in the public interest. 

“The chief purpose of this bill,” he 
said, ‘‘is not to raise revenue to carry 
on the war. That is an easy matter. 
Its chief purpose is to use this occa- 
sion to commit the country to a policy 
of bond issues and bank papers, and I 
submit that those who strive to put 
through such offensive legislation, un- 
der the whip and spur of a war meas. 
ure, ought to be the last people in the 
world to challenge the patriotiem of 
others. It is an attack upon the mass- 
es of the people.” 





COMMERCIAL EXPEDIENCY AND 
MILITARY NECESSITY. 


The absolute necessity for a deep 
water way between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, as near as practicable 
to our southern border, is one of the 
lessons that have beén most impres 
sively taught by recent events. We 
have long known that the Nicaregua 
Canal was commercially expedient; 
we know now that it is a military 
necessity ; thatthe water route between 
the Atlantic porte and our magnificent 
domain on the Pacific coast must be 
shortened as a means of national se- 
curity; that the facilities for trans 
ferring war vessels from coast to coast 
must be greatly improved with a view 
to decrease the risk of a great and pos 
sibly irremediable disaster, saye the 
Washington Post. 

‘When this war came on it happened 
that the most powerful ship in our 
navy, the Oregon, was on the Pacific 
coast, where ehe was built, and where, 
if peace had not been interrupted, she 
would have remained. She was ur- 





IBUTLER ON WAR REVENUE 


could have been brought to our Eas- 
tern waters over a route of 6,000 miles 
and with comparatively little risk of 
encountering a fleet or equadron of the 
enemy. But no such safe and short 
route being available, Capt. Olark was 
compelled to sail his ship nearly 14 000 
miles around Oape Horn, encounter- 
ing not only the dangers’ always inci- 
dent to that voyage, but the chances 
of an uacqual fight with a Spanish 
fieet. There were few intelligent citi- 
zens in any part of this country who 
did not feel, as they watched and 
waited, day after day, for news from 
the Oregon, that the nation had made 
asad mistake in putting off the con- 
struction of the Nicaragua Canal. 
Men who had, for various reasons, op- 
posed the Nicaragua project became 
converts to it before that wonderful 
voyage—the most remarkable in the} 
entire range of naval history—was 
ended. 

Our geographical position, while it 
has many great advantages, imposes 
on us either the cost of maintaining 
what would practicably be two navies, 
one for the Pacific, the other for the 
Atlantic coast, or the construction of 
a water way through which the whole 
ora partof the ships on either cost 
may pass to the other in any emer: 
gency. Inthe long run it would be 
cheaper to construct the canal than to 
build and maintain duplicate fleets if 
there were no other use for it. But it 
is a fact susceptible of demonstration 
that the canal ought to be constructed 
for commercial uses. In this connec 
tion it is pertinent to cite an extract 
from an interesting and valuable pa- 
per by Capt. A. 8. Crowninshield, U. 
ay +» entitled, ‘‘The Dream of Naviga- 


“The moment that a waterway is 
opened across Central America, the 
producers of our Pacific States will be 
brought 8,000 miles nearer to a market, 
It isa well known law of trade that 
nearness to a market will stimulate 
production. The enomous grain pro- 
ducts of Oalifornia and Oregon are now 
taken to Europe around Cape Horn in 
sailing vessels, a long voyage of one 
hundred and thirty days, which the 
canal would at once reduced to fifty 
days. What other argument than this 
statement is rcquired to show the im 
portance of the canal as a factor in 
developing our Pacific coast States? 
The opposition of the the transconti- 
nental railroads to the construction of 
the canal is based upon the fallacy 
that itsexistence will operate to their 
injury. This is a fear without founda 
tion. Ona the contrary, the canal will 
be of benefit to those roads, for what 
ever tends to increase the population 
of our Pacific coast and develop its re 
sources, as the canal will surely do, 
must necessarily help the railroads, 
which have never been able to carry 
any of the grain and lumber products 
from California, Oregan and Washing 
ton to any Atlantic port. 

“Grain and lumber, the reader must 
understand, have not a value in pro- 
portion to their weight which will al- 
low their transport by-rail across the 
continent to an Atlantic port, where 
they must go on their way to a Euro 
peran market. For years past there 
have been exported annual from Cali- 
fornia and Oregon nearly a million 
tons of wheat, every bushel of which 
has gone around Oape Horn.” 

Had any of the leading nations of 
Europe—Great Britain, France, Ger 
many, or Ruesia for example—been sit- 
uated as this nation is with regard to 
the proposed waterway, it would have 
completed and in operation while we 
have been talking about it. Of course 
we are not bound to do as other na- 
tions would have done in our place. 
But when the argument of example is 
supported by the facts of commercial 
expediency and military necessity it 
assumes a shape that must command 
attention. 


It is curiously apparent in war times 
that women are more intemperate 
haters than men. Those who lived 
through the Civil War will appreciate 
this, re mombering how the home stay- 
ing woman in Massachusetts or Ala- 
bama regarded her foes as monsters, 
and hated them accordingly, while the 
Union and Rebel pickets on the Poto 
mac utilized the intervals of battle to 
exchange tobacco and news. It isa 
vital question to women now to know 
what they can do to help their coun- 
try, and the reasonable answer is that 
they should resolve to keep the shadow 
of war and war’s hatreds out of their 
minds and homes and hearts. This 
forms the theme of a timely article, en- 
titled ‘‘Women and Patriotism,” by 
Rebecca Harding Davis, in the issue of 
Harper’s Bazar for May 28. Mrs. Davis 
decries all hysterical demonstration, 
too often offered as exhibitions of 





bitterness of war out of her heart and 
thoughts. ‘In the end,” she says, 
“nobody will be the worse, and many 
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THE NEW ORLEANS 
ENGAGED THE FORTS. 


MORE HOT FIGH TING---FIRST EN- 
GAGEMENT WITH CERVERA’S 
SHIPS. 








Her First‘ Shot Located a Large Bat- 
tery on the Hills, Above Morro---It 
Flew Straight into the Fort and Must 
Have Done Great ,Damage---The At- 
tack Was Made for the Purpose of 
Locating the Batteries and Spanish 
Forts---The American Fleet Sustained 
no Damage and Lost Not a Man 
On BoAkD THE ASSOCIATED PREss Dis 

PATCH Boat’ DANDY, PoRT ANTONIO, 
JUNE 2.—For an hour yesterday after- 
noon, the Massachusetts, Iowa, New 
Orleans and Vixen, of Commodore 
Schley’s equadron, exchanged shots 
with the Spanish fleet under Admiral 
Cervera, and with the land latterics 
guarding the harbor of Santiago de 
Cuba, behind which the Spanish ficet 
ia hiding. The engagement was the 
first which has occurred between the 
two naval forces, and was but a pre 
lude to serious work in the latter part 
of the week. 

No attempt was made by the Amer- 
ican commander to bring on a general 
engagement, it being his desire to lo- 
cate the batteries on the hills above the 
harbor, and to determine the position 
of the Spanish forts. 

Shortly before 10 o'clock Commo- 
dore Schley left the Brooklyn for the 
Massachusetts, on board of which bat- 
tleship he remained during the fight 
ing. 

At 1o’clock the signal to form col- 
umn was hoisted on the Massachusetts. 
She then steamed slowly away until 
about five miles west of the harbor en. 
trarc3, where she turned in toward the 
shore and, when about 5,000 yards off, 
turned east again and bore down on the 
entrance, the New Ocleans being close 
up and the Iowa half a mile behind. 
The flagship gradually increased her 
speed, and was soon running through 
the water at the rate of 10 knots an 
hour. She drew closer and closer to 
the batteries, and to the anxious watch. 
ers on the ships it seemed that she 
would never open fire. 

When, however, she had passed the 
harbor entrance by five hundred yards 
@ great cloud of white and yellow 
smoke burst from the two 13 inch 
guns in her aft turret and two shells 
rose over the hill, oneof them striking 
the Spanieh flagship Christobal Colon 
full and fair, as she lay at her anchor. 
age, and the other falling close along- 
side. 

The two guns in the forward turret 
were then fired, and their shells in ex 
ploding thfew up great jotes of spray 
close to the Colon. 

All the shore batteries took up the 
challenge and began a rapid fire on 
the Massachusetts, but she was soon 
beyond their range and the batteries 
thereupon turned their attention on 
the New Orleans. This cruiser had 
been directed to pay attention to the 
batteries and to draw their fire as much 
as possible, and she obeyed her in 
structions to the letter. Her first shot 
located a large battery on the hill 
above Morro. It flow straight into 
the fort and must have caused much 
damage, asa great cloud of dust and 
debris rose as the shell bursted. A 
couple more shots sent part of the 
walls of Morro flying into the air and 
then the New Orleans confined herself 
to the batteries, her fire being rapid 
and extremely accurate. Every shot 
she fired made trouble for Spain. 

The Iowa came next, and, like the 
Massachasetts devoted her attention 
to the ships lying within the harbor. 
Her 12 inch shells made the water fly 
all around that part of the harbor in 
which the Christobal Colon lay. The 
latter, however, was not seriously 
damaged and kept up her fire until 
long after the American ships steamed 
out of range. 

After the Iowa came the little Vixen, 
which apparently had no business in 
a fight where battleships were enga. 
ged. Butshe scudded along after the 
Iowa, like a fox terrier following a 
maastiff. 

After the Vixen had passed the forte, 
the Massachusetts turned again to the 
westward, followed by the other ships 
in the same order with the exception 
of the Vixen, formerly the yacht 
Josephine, which was ordered to keep 
out of trouble. 

The iron clads bore down on the har 
bor once more. The flagship kept on 
until lees than 4,000 yards from the 
shore, and then her shell began to fall 
on the waters of Santiago harbor. This 


served, and the Spanirds replied to the 
warship’s fire in energetic fashion. But 
nearly all the shots from the batteries 
fell short. ‘ 

Then came the New Orleans once 
more, her long, black guns doing fear 
ful work and tearing up the ground all 
around the batteries in a savage man- 








time the shore batteries were better |: 


— 
ond time, sending a stream of shells 
into the harbor as she did eo. 

Oa board the Associated Press dis- 
patch boat Dandy, June 2, 7a. m.— 
The Spanish ships, with the exception of 
the Christobal Colon, were behind the 
hills and could not see the enemy, who 
threw shells around them with such 
rapidity that they knew he was some- 
where on the other side of the hill, 
and they hopefully raised the muzzles 
of their guns and banged away. The 
result was what might have been ex- 
pected. Their fire tore the bosom of 
Oarribean sea,.but it harmed nothing 
else. After the Massachusetts had 
passed the point where she.could fire 
into the harbor with advantage, she 
turned to the open sea, the other ves- 
sels following her. The fight was over 
as far as the Americans were con- 
cerned, Spanish honor, however, de- 
manded that some further destruction 
of gun powder be made, and the ships 
boomed and the batteries roared long 
after the American vessels were en- 
tirely out of range. 

The affair soon became ludicrous, as 
nearly all the Spanish shells fell three 
miles from the ships. 

One lusty man with a basket of brick- 
bats would be capable of as much de- 
struction as the Spaniards seemed ca- 
pable of creating. Not an American 
vessel was struck and not a sailor was 
injured, although fully three hun 
shots were fired by the Spaniards, the 
Americans firing not over one forth of 
that number in return. It is likely 
that the latter part of the week will 
see more serious work. Thedynamite 
cruiser Vesuvius is coming down, 
and an attempt will be made by her to 
explode the triple row of mines ex- 
tending across the harbor mouth, 
With these out of the way Commodore 
Schley will sail into the harbor for a 
death grapple with the fleet and bat- 
teries. 

Se oe oe — 
WAKE COUNTY TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 





Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

The Wake County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at the Centennial 
School, in Raleigh, on Saturday, June 
llth, 1898, at 11 o’clock, and will ad- 
journ at 3 o'clock, or earlier, there be- 
ing an intermission for dinner. The 
following have been asked to write 
papers or make talks: Miss Sallie W. 
Jones, Miss Mary Adams, and Mesers, 
E. L. Green, W. H. Penny, W. D. Ray, 
H. W. Norris and J. P. Goodwin. 

The eubjects discussed will be of 
direct interest to every teacher in the 
county. 

Mr. Norris will conduct an exercise 
upon part 1 of White’s Element of 
Pedagogy. Questions will be given 
out as suggestions for studying the 
book, though nobody will be expected 
to answer questions at meeting. This 
part of the program, conducted by Mr, 
Norris, will be of great advantage to 
those who expect to be examined on 
this book. Every teacher is requested 
to make a list of things needed in his 
or her school. The County Superin- 
tendent wishes to know just what ma- 
terial is needed in every school. 

You are expected to bring your din- 
ner, and we hope to spend a pleasant 
day. Come as early as you wish. 

Very truly yours, 
L. D. Howguu, Pres’t. 
— —<2 —— — 
SOME BUSINESS AGENCY MAT- 
TERS. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
EHIASBORoO, N. O., May 31, 1898, 

On August the firet we are going to 
give away free of all charges one high 
arm Alliance sewing machine, one 
Hillsboro sewing machine, one set of 
buggy harness and $5 in gold. If you 
want one of these presente there is yet 
time enough with proper effort to get 
it. These premiums will be awarded 
then, and will be on exhibition here at 
Headquarters during the meeting of 
the State Alliance. If you want a sew- 
ing machine, a set of Harness or $5 in 
gold why not make an effort to'get one 
of these premiums free? There is a 
chance for some lady to get not only a 
machine, but the $5 in gold also, and 
at the same time be of great benefit to 
her lady friends by saving them many 
dollars in the purchase of their sewing 
machines. Remember these machines 
are warranted for ten years, and if 
they do not give entire satisfaction 
they can be returned at any time 
within 30 days after purchase and the 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 
What more could anyone ask? Cir- 
cular giving full particulars about 
premiums sent on application. 
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A PLATFORM 
On Which All Parties Can Unite Thinks 
Bro, Tyson. 

Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

Tne Populist held their judicial con- 
vention at Maxton last week and Mr. 
H. F. Seawell, of thie place was nom- 
inated for the Superior Court judge 
ship. The fact was made known to 
the Republicans who were holding their 
judicial convention at Hamlet and 
Mr. Seawell was endorsed by them. 

The Republicans then nominated Mr. 
J. P. Cameron, of Rockingham for the 
solicitorship and after the fact was 

made known to the Populista, Mr. 
Cameron’s candidacy was endorsed by 
them.—Carthage Blade, May 18. 

If the above is not fusion I fail to 
see what fusion is. The two parties, 
with ideas as conflicting as they can 
well be here form a union to ¢ff2cta 
certain purpose—sweep the folds. I 
would like to see both the old parties 
shake their respective parties and come 
to the only party that is advocating 
doctrines that will ever bring re 
lief to the country. But principle 
must be at the foundation, and in 
order that we may have a common 
principle, both of said old parties 
must, as a condition precedent of join- 
ing us, shed their old garments. Asa 
matter of precaution against infec- 
tious diseases the garments must be 
left outside the camp. No goldbugs, 
metalic redemptionists nor bond in fla- 
tionists will be admitted to the camp. 
The following, subject to various modi- 
fications, is submitted as a basis for 
the reform movement: 

1, A tariff in favor of properly pro~ 
tecting all home industries. 

2 That the circulating medium be 
property inflated by our issue of full 
legal tender United States Treasury 
notes, receivable for all debts, public 
-and private, irredeemable in coin. 

No more bonds. 

8. That United States Postal Sav- 
ings Banks shall be established, suffi 
cient in number to suit the convenience 
of the people, and that all national 
banks, as banks of issue, shall be 
wiped out. 

4 That no contracts payable in other 
than lawful money, being either either 
gold, silver or paper, at the option of 
the debtor, will be permitted. 

5. A graduated income tax that will 
cause the wealth of the country to pay 
ita proper proportion of taxation. 

6. Government ownership of rail- 
road, telegraph and telephone lines. 

7. That male convicts, instead of 
being confined in penitentiaries or 
prisons, shall be employed in con 
structing government railroads, tele- 
graph and telephone lines. 

8. That speculation in farm prod 
ucts by buying and eelling futures 
shall be prohibited. 

9. That speculation in sub-letting 
mail contracts shall be stopped by giv 
ing those residing on or near the routes 
advantages. 

10. That the fraud and swindle by 
which silver was unnecessarily and 
unjustly demonet z:d in 1873 shall be 
righted by restoricg the coinage laws 
as they existed prior to the perpetra- 
tion of said infamousact—‘‘the sum of 
all villianies.” 

11. That the work of the House and 
Senate shall beseparate. Non cassity 
for bills to be acted on by both houses. 

12. That when a bill is reported by 
& committee of Congress and placed 
on the calendar it shall remain there 
until acted on by Congress. 

13 That Congress shall be left con- 
tinuously in session until all business 
before it, including the French Spolia- 
tion claims (aearly 100 years old) shall 
have been properly adjudicated and 
settled. 

14 That United States Senators and 
judges of the Supreme Court (State 
and National) shall be elected by a di 
réct vote of the people. 

15. That the terms of cffice, where 
the annual compensation is $500 and 
upwards, shall be reduced to one term 
of four years only, and that any per 
son after having served for four years 
shall forever thereafter be ineligible for 
any office he may have held. 

16 That no lawyers shall be elected 
' to State Legielatures nor to Congress 
for the next 25 yeare. 

17. That the act known as Civil 
Service R2form shall be repealed. 

18. That the employees of manufac 
turing establishments will be permitted 
to labor not more than ten hours a 
day. if 

19. That all insurance companies, 
including life, fire, etc., shall be com- 
pelled to wind up and go out of busi- 
ness. The evils resulting from said 
companies far exceeds the benefits dc- 
rived therefrom. 

20. That all school books shall be 
manufactured in the respective States. 

21. That members of Congress when 
travelling on official business to and 
from Washington, members of State 
legislatures when travelling on ¢ ffisial 
business to and from their respective 
State capitals, all ministers of the gos. 
pel and delegates to county, State and 
National conveutions, when going to 
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and from said conventions shall be en- 
titled to ride on all railroade, or steam- 
boats that carry the United States mail, 
free of charge. That free passes to all 
others, except to railroad employees, 
shall be strictly prohibited. 

22 That no more donations of the 
public lands shall be made to private 
corporations for the purpose of con- 
structing railroads, nor for any other 
purpose. 

23. That an effort be made to get 
the various nations of the earth to 
join in issuing a decreee that hence- 
forth war’ shall not be resorted to as a 
means for settling difficulties between 
nations, but that arbitration. or some 
other peaceful made, shall be employed 
under proper regulations. 

Owing to the length of the foregoing 
I will not make any comments thereon 
except a few relative to lawyers. 
According to numbers, the lawyers 
are entitled to 1 member out of every 
271 members in any respresentative 
body. We now have in Congress 
(both houses) some 447 members. 
Hence, giving the lawyers the benefit 
benefit of the fractions they should 
have in the lower house two members 
and one in the Senate. But instead of 
this, théy have (in both house) some 
805 members—more than 100 times the 
representation they are entitled to. 

It is safe to say that if the People’s 
party be dominated by lawyers to the 
same extent that both the old parties 
have been in the past, we will never 
have any reformation. 

BryYAN TYgon. 
Long Loaf, N. O. 
_ OOo oo 

A HONEYCOMB OF STEEL. 
There are three types of heavy fight- 
ing vessels in our navy, says Profes 
sor Ira N. Hollis in the June Atlantic: 
the harbor defense monitor, capable of 
service in smooth water; the coast line 
battleship, for coast defenses; and the 
sea going battleship, which can paddle 
its guns in a fairly heavy sea. None 
of these have a speed exceeding six- 
teen knots, the principal difference be- 
tween the three classes being in the 
height of the guns above the water- 
line, and the capacity to maintain 
their highest speed in rongh water. 
The Iowa, as the best of these, is our 
only completed example of a sea going 
battleship, and she may be taken asa 
type. She has been described as ‘‘a 
vast honeycomb of steel.” Doubts 
have been expressed as to the stability 
of this honeycomb under the sh _ ck of 
aheavy projectile. Writers who had 
no experience on the sea are likely to 
forget the heavy shock which the hulls 
of all our ships have already withstood 
in firing their own guns. In fact, there 
is not much difference in the jar to 
the turret and its machinery from the 
reaction of a twelveinch shell and 
that received from a blow. 

The Iowa carries forty six guns, just 
two more than the rating of our old 
Constitution, and, like her, is among 
the first of anew type. Four twelve. 
inch guns are mounted near the ends 
of the ship in streel turreta fifteen 
inches thick, and four eight-inch guns 
are placed on either side in smailer 
steel turrets six inches thick. Those 
turrets have steel covers and are like 
inverted cheese boxes, with holes for 
the muzzle of the gune, nearly all of 
which are fully twenty five feet above 
the water. The other guns are of 
smaller calibre of the rapid firing 
class. Four Gatling guns are mounted 
in platforms on the single mast, called 
the fighting tops. They are placed 
high in the air for the purpose of de 
livering a plunging fire upon the decks 
of an opponent. While the conatitu- 
tion fired a broadside weighing about 
seven hundred pounds, the Iowa is 


dred and sixty pounds in one broad. 
side. If we reckon the total weight 
of metal which can be thrown by the 
Iowa in the time required by the Con 
stitution to fire a broadside, we have 
not far from nine thousand pounds. 
— — 0 — — 
POPULAR APPROVAL OF THE 
WAR, 

The June Atlantic, ins its paper on 
The War with Spain, adverts to one 
striking fact that shows the unanimity 
of the nation in the present crisis; that 
not a single so called ‘‘Peace Meeting” 
has been held throughout the entire 
country. Oae euch was attempted at 
Boston, but its promoters very wisely 
gave it up before the day appointed it, 





It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 
the wagon 


wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 
Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 

put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 








capable of discharging forty five hun: | $3 


If it is smooth 





Chicago. 


St. Louis. 
Boston. Philadelphia. 





FORTUNE 


A woman’s hand tells the tale! 
and white it shows she uses her head to 
save-her hands—that she uses 


GOLD DUST 


WASHING} 


POWDER; 


to do her cleaning. If her hand is rough, wrinkled and shrunken, 
it shows she is still using the old soap and soda combination. 
Why don’t you use Gold 
Dust Washing Powder? 
Largest package—greatest economy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


New York, 











A GOOD STATE FAIR. 


Col. John 8. Cunningham, president 
of the Agricuitural Society of the 
State, in speaking of the next State 
fair said that he was giving to the 
work of the fair the most careful con 
sideration. He felt encouraged that 
the people of Raleigh, and from all 
sections of the State, had assured him 
of their active support in making the 
fair a success. 

The outlook for good crops, he said, 
was reported as excallent in the State, 
and with good crops and prices he felt 
satisfied that we will have a fine ex- 
hibit of the agricultural products of 
the State, and that a large crowd will 
come to Raleigh from all over the 
State.—Nows and O dserver. 


— —2 + + — 

This is a snake story and Messrs. 
Henry Brown and W. H. Vanhook, 
employees of the Eaterprise Lumber 
Company are its authors. They say 
that a moccasin about eighteen inches 
long was found alive and imbedded in 
the end of a piece of plank. The log 
had been brought from the river and 
sawed up into planks an an inch thick 
and the snake had made his home so 
straight in the log that the saw did not 
touch him and he5was only discov- 
ered when they went to put the end 
of the plank in the furnace. The snake 
then crawled out and showed fight. 
He cared nothing for the circular 
saws, but he kicked on being cremated. 
—Goldsboro Argus. 


Eastside Poultry Yard, 


= WALTER L. WOMBLE, Propnr.. 















THOROUGHBRED 


i * » FOWLS 





Fine Breeing Stoc 


During the past few days have sold 
quite a number of fine fowls remark 
ably cheep, considering grade and qual 
ity ; but there still remains a number 
y-t to besold. Eggseason is over, and 
towls must go, in order that I may 
have room for young stock— 

1 Pen Barred Plymouth Rocks (5 
hens, 1 cock), $8.00 

1 Trio Silver Laced Wyandottes (2 
hens. 1 cock, that cost $10) will seit 
for $5 

1 Trio B P. Rock, good stock, $5 00 

1 Pen Brown Leghorns, No 1 stock, 
(10 hens, 1 cock, $15. 

1 Pen Brown Leghorns (4 hens, 1 
cock) $6. 

1 Pair Black Minorcas, fine stock, at 


eit you wish fine stock at low 
prices now is your opportunity. 





ENTIR&LY SACISIF ED. 


Breeder and Shipper, of Thorough- 
bred and Imported Stock. 
COCHRANVILLE, Pa , Feb. 23, ‘98 } 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 
N.C. 


_ Dear Sir:—Since I have been adver- 
tising through your columns I have 
been entirely satisfied with the results 
and the amount of inquiries received 
from the add running 10 your columns 
is equal to any of same circulation 
that [ have on my list and Iam con- 
fident we have sold as much stock 
through your medium as any other 
the same circulation 

Wiehing you success with your paper 


8. W. Smita | 
\ 


out, I remain, 
Very respectfully, 
8. W. Smits. 


“<2 ñ 


IS MAKING SALES. 


Mitton, Pa., March 4, 1898. 
Deak Sir:—We receive quite fre- 
teats” inquiries for our circulars of 


uid Extract of Smoke and have 
made sales, through our ad. in your 


Respectfully, 





E Krauser & Broruzr. 


and that it may sull press etill further | 





(OFFICIAL) 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE DEMANDS. 


Adopted at Washington, D. C., February 
6, 1896. 
Wuereas, The Declaration of Inde 
mndence, as a basis for a Republican 
orm of —— np — be 
progressive and perpetual, states: 
—— all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed with certain u- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; that to secure these rights, gov- 


ernments are instituted among men, |. 


deriving their just powers from the 
erned.” 

We hold, therefore, that to restore 
and preserve these rights under a 
Republican form of government, pri- 
vate monopolies of public necessities 
for speculative purposes, whether of 
the means of —— distribution 
or exchange, should be —— and 
whenever any such public necessity or 
utility becomes a monopoly in private 
hands, the people of the municipality, 
state or union, as the case may 
shall appropriate the same by right o 
eminent domain, pay a just value 
therefor, and operate them for, and in 
the interest of, the whole people. 

FINANOB. * 

We demand a national currency, 
safe, sound and flexible; issued by the 
general government only; a full | 
tender for all debts and receivable 
all dues, and an equitable and efficient 
means of distribution of this currency, 
directly to the people, at the minimum 
of expense and without the interven- 
tion of banking corporations and in 
sufficient volume to transact the busi- 
ness of the country on a cash basis. 

(a) We demand the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and gold at the 
legal ratio of 16 to 1. 
wr We demand a graduated income 


(a) The government shall purchase 
or construct and operate a sufficient 
i to effectuall 


just and equitable basis. 

() The telegraph and telephone, 
like the postoffice system, being a ne- 
cessity for the transmission of intelli- 

ce, should be owned and operated 
y the government in the interest of 
the people. 
LAND. 

We demand that no land shall be 
held by corporations for speculative 
purposes or by railroads in excess of 
their needs as carriers, and all lands 
now owned by aliens should be re- 
claimed by the government and held 
for actual settlers only. 

EXEOTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


We demand the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the 
pecple. That each State shall be di- 
vided into two districts of nearly equal 
voting population, and that Senators 
from each shail be elected by the 
people of the district. 

DISTRICT LEGISLATION. 

(c) That our national legislation shall 
be so framed in the future as not to 
build up one industry at the expense 
of another. 

(d) We believe that the money of the 
country should be kept as much as 
possible in the hands of the people, 
and hence we demand that all Nationa} 
and State revenues shall be limited to 
the necessary of the govern 
ment economi and honestly ad 
i, —— 

© 8 8a 
banks be established by the govern 
ment for the safe deposit of savings 
. i people, and to facilitate ex- 
ge. 

(f) We are unalterably opposed tc 
the issue, by the United States, of in 
terest: bonds, and demand the 

yment of all coin obligations of the 

nited States, as provided by existing 
laws, in either gold or silver coin, at 
the option of the government and not 
at the option of the creditor. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Relying upon the good, commor 
sense of the American people, and be 
lieving that a majority of them, when 
222 party prejudice, wil! 
vote right on all questions submitted t 
them on their merit; and, further, tc 
effectually annihilate the perniciour 
lobby in legislation, we demand direci 

tion by means of the initiative 
and referendum. 


W. S. BARNES, 





Wholesale : Produce : Commission ; Merchant, 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 


Specialties: EGGS aod BUTTER, 
Returns Promptly Made, - 
Consignments Solicited. 
In writing advertisers, mention this 
paper. 





RICHMOND, VA. 


— MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN— 


IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY. 


———— 
THE WATT PLOW CO., 


VEHICLES, and 


HARNESS 


FOr ALL PURPOSSs. 


Large Stock of Repairs for GEISER THRESHERS, ENGIN 
POWERS and other machinery. —————— 


B Vrite for Catalogue. 





dence solicited. 


[2180.] 


Farmers’ 


SiwIN. Livin’ » 


—DEALER IN- 


RALEIGH, N. O. 





Specialties: 


PEERLESS BICYCLES, 
NISSEN WAGONS, HARDWARE, STOVES, 
DAIRY FIXTURES, FEED CUTTERS AN 
HARVESTING MAOHINES, GRAIN DRILLS AND PLANTERS, 
HAY PRESSE3, WIND MILLS, TREAD MILL 


FARM ENGINES, ULOVER 


Respectfully, 


Supplies. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMEN TS, 
Seeds, Peed and Fertilizers. 


D SHREDDERS, 


COTTON GI 
D GRASS SEE 


Fertilizers for Special Crops and Soils. 
te" SpeoiaL Feeps READY MIXED FOR MILK Cows. 44 
Plans and Specifications for Barns and other Farm Buildings. Correspon- 


BENJ. IRBY, 


In writing advertisers, mention this paper. 


PROPRIETOR. 








AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


USEFUL BOOKS. 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS THA 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUBLODGE. THE NAMES 


Secretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, new kind... .... .... .........25 esmen; 
Record of Membe i — iters, ed tk Sam RmRRRI os 
"8 Receipt Book, for dues, with sub.... .... ..................88 ™ 
Secretary’s Warrant Book, with stub... .. .. 2. 2. ..........10 
Treasurer’s Receipt Book, with stub... ... 2. 2. on cee eee ceed * 
SOIT OUND TOI sa onic cn.0s oes cane * 
Treasurer’s Account Boox.. Tue 
Fae og new wees cece cece cece cscs — — · — — — cee ME MY 
orking etina, (per oes © 2-2-2 — — — — — 6s 
State Constitutions, ra “6 — eee bia 
—— —ñ —ñ— — — — — “ 
National ( tions, ieee ee * 
eye seer beau (in pads) ——— cain» che ee 
Withdrawal Oards, ——— — 
Credentials, of | Rhee Sa Bec “ 

Fraternally, J. T. B. HOOVER, 


Sec’y-Treaa N. O. 5. &. A.. Hilisboro, N. O 





one 
Year. 


The 
Progressive 
Farmer 
is 
the 
Alliance 
Organ 
of 
N. C. 





ALLIANCEMEN ONLY 


Are Requested to Read This ! 





If you area Simon pure, dyed in-the- 
wool Allianceman, and have the 
good of the grand farmers’ or- 
ganization at heart, you 
will exert every effort 
within your power 
to build it up. 


(your organ) The Progressive Farmer (your organ) 


stands in the breach battling the ene- 
mieg of the Alliance, and it expects 
every Allianceman to rally around the 
standard. CoNnscrIpTs, CowARDs and 
TRAITORS are not wanted. They have 
already crippled our cause by desert- 
ing our ranks for office and social 
standing. We bear your banner, Al- 
liancemen, and we claim your support. 


WE DON’T ASK MUCH. 


Let every Allianceman in North 
Carolina send a club of subscribers and 
by August, 1898, we will have 20,000 
names on our subscription list. 

Picnics, Alliance rallies, Sub. and 
County Alliance meetings are the 
places to raise clubs. Try it. 





Year 
for 
$1.00. 


The 
Alliance 
Organ 
of 
N. C. 
is 
The 
Progressive 
Farmer. 





WAR IS DECLARED. 





(every other 


Order at once. 





CED Dat DBE" s.. 


Of course you want ALL the news and you want it quick—war or no war. 
You can’t do without the 


Thrice-a-Week New York World. 


It contains all the war news and is as good as a city daily. 


People’s Party Paper, 


every week, both from date for 40 weeks for one dollar—40 weeks 
5* If you prefer, you can substitute for the World the ‘‘World the Semi- 
eekly Detroit Free Press, or Weekly Cincinnati 


ATLANTA, Ga. 


day). 
Think of it. We send you this great paper, 24 pages a week, and the 


is almost & 


Enquirer. Send Money 


. +... Mational Paper Club..... 
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Home = Circle. 


REVERIES OF THE OLD KITCHEN. 








Far back in musings my thoughts 
have been cast 

To the cot where the hours of my 
childhood were passed ; 

I love all its rooms, to the pantry and 


all, 
But that blessed old kitchen was dearer 
oa = ta tabl brighter 
chairs aud i es none brig 
* could be 


And all its surroundings were sacred 
m — 


to me 

E'en the nail in the ceiling, the latch 
on the door, 

And I loved every crack on the old 
kitchen floor. . 


I remember the fireplace with mouth 
high and wide, 

The old fashioned oven that stood by 
its sid 


6, 
Out of which each Thanksgiving, 
came puddings and pies, 
That fairly bewildered and dazzled 


my eyes. 

And = too, 8t. Nicholas, slyly and 
still, 

Came down every Christmas our stock- 
ings to fil} ; 

But the dearest of memories I’ve laid 
up in etore, 

Is the mother that trod on the cld 
kitchen flor. 

Day in —* day out, from morning till 
n 9 

Her footsteps were busy, her heart al- 
ways light, 

Yor it seemed to me that she knew not 
@ care, 

The smile was so gentle her face used 

. to wear; 


I remember with pleasure what joy 
filled our eyes, : P 

When she told us the stories that chil 
dren so prize; : 

They were new every night, though 
we'd heard them before 

From her lips at the wheel, on the 

old kitchen fl»or. 


I remember the window where morn 
ing I’d run, 

Ag soon as the daybreak, to watch for 
the sun; 

As thought, when my head scarcely 
reached tothe sill, — } 

That it slept through the night in the 
trees on the hill, 

And the small tract of ground that 
my eyes there could view 

Was all of the world that my infancy 
knew; 

Indeed, I cared not to know of it more 

For a world of itself was that old 
kitchen floor. 


To-night those old visions come back 
at their will, J 

But the wheel and its music forever 
are still f 

‘The band is moth-eaten, the wheel laid 


away, 
And the fingers that turned it lie 


mould’ring in clay; 

The hearthstone, so sacred, is just as 
"twas then, ; 

And the voices of children ring out 
there again; — 

The sun through the window looks in 
as of yore, 

But it —_ strange feet on the kitchen 

oor. 


Task not for honor, but this I would 


crave, : 

That when the lips speaking are closed 
in the grave, e 

My children would gather theirs round 
by their side, 

And teil Ay the mother who long ago 
di 


'Twould be more enduring, far dearer 


to me, 
To have them tell often as I did of yore, 
Of the mother who troa on the old 
kitchen floor.—Ex. 


CUBA LIBRE. 





‘Comes a cry from Cuban water— 
From the warm, dusk Antilles— 

From the lost Atlanta’s daughter, 
Drowned in blood as drowned in 

seas 

Comes a cry of purpled anguish— 

=See her struggles, hear her cries! 

Shall she live, or shall she languish? 
Shall she sink, or shall she rise? 


She shall rise, by all that’s Ly a 
She shall live, and she shall last; 
Rise as we, when crushed and lowly, 
From the blackness of the past. 
Bid her strike. Lo, it is written: 
Blood for blood and life for life; 
Bid her smite, as she is smitten ; 
Stars and stripes were born of strife. 


Once we flashed her lights of freedom, 
Lights chat dezzled her dark eyes, 
Till she could but yearning heed them, 
_. Roach her bands and try to rise. 
Then they stabbed her, choked her, 
.. drowned her, 
Till we scarcely could hear a note, 
Ab! those clanking chains that bound 


her, 
Oh! those robbers at her throat! 


And the ings who forged these fet- 
ters 
Ask five hundred years for news. 
Stake and thumb screw for their bet- 


rs 

Inquisitions! banished Jews! 

ains and slavery! What reminder 
Of one red man in that land? 

hy, these very chains chat bind her, 
Bound Columbus foot and hand. 


She shall rise, as rose Columbus, 
From his chains; from shame and 
_ _ Wrong— 
Rise as Morning, matchless, wondrous— 
Rise as some rich, morning sons! 
Rise a ringing song and story— 
Beale. leave personified . . 
rs and Stripes espouse her glo 
Love and iiberty allied. _— 
—Joaquin Miller in Frank Leslie’s 
Monthly. 
8 — — eo) ee 
till that old, old sto 
Told of Israet’s oom 
Is true e’en now as then: 
Taat he who comes victorious 
com w i long laboricus 
Has power with God and men. 
—O. A. Young. 





A DUEL 
Of Which Jackson was Ashamed. 


(We clip from that excellent periodical, the 
Youth's Companion, the fol’owing interesting 
anecdote.) 


No of General Jackson’s biog 
raphers give the details of his 
first duel, and he himself never cared 
to speak of the matter in later years; 
but some years ago a granddaughter 
of Col. Waitstill Avery told me the 
full story. 

Waitetill Avery was a Massachusetts 
man who went to North Carolina, car- 
rying with him a letter of recommen- 
dation from no less a personage than 
Jonathan Edwards. Hersoon acquired 
reputation and influence, and in time 
became attorey-general of the State. 
It was his custom to take students of 
law into his family, who became tu-~ 
tors of his children. 

ln 1784, when Andrew Jackson was 
but seventeen years old and ambitious 
to become a lawyer, he applied for this 
situation. The tradition is that he was 
refused becausea daughter of Avery’s 
took a dislike to his uncouth appear- 
ance. 

Young Jackson next applied to 
Spruce McCay, a lawyer in Salisbury, 
N. C., in whose office he was fitted for 
the bar, and he shortly made his ap- 
perance in the couris. When Jack- 
son was twenty one years of age, he 
and Avery met in the trial of a case at 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 

It was Jackson’s habit to carry in 
his eaddle-bags a copy of ‘‘Bacon’s 
Abridgment,” and to make frequent 
appeals to it in hiscases. This precious 
book was always carefully done up in 
coarse brown paper, such as grocers 
used before the neat paper bags of the 
present day were invented. The un- 
wrapping of this much-prized volume 
before a court was a very solemn func- 
tion as performed by Jackson. 

Now Avery had by this time dropped 
whatever of Puritan sedateness that 
had commended him to Jonathan Ed 
wards, and was uncommonly fond of 
a@ joke. He procured a piece of bacon 
just the sizs of the book, and while 
Jackson was addressing the court he 
slipped out the volume from its wrap- 
ping and substituted the bacon. 

At length Jackson_had <ccasion to 
appeal to Lord Bacon. It was an im- 
portant case, and he would not trust 
to his memory. He would confound 
his opponents by reading from the 
book itself. While still talking, he 
raised the bearskin flap of his saddle- 
bags, drew out the brown paper pack- 
age carefully untied the string, un- 
folded the paper with the decorous 
gravity of a priest handling the holy 
things of the altar, and then, without 
looking at what he held in his hand, 
exclaimed triumphantly, ‘‘We will 
now see what Bacon says!” 

The court, bar, jury and spectators 
were convulsed with laughter before 
Jackson saw the trick that had been 
played on him. Of course he was fu- 
rious. He snatched a pen, and on the 
blank leaf of a law-book wrote a per 
emptory challenge, which he delivered 
then and there. He asked for no apol 
ogy—nothing but blood would do. 
Hs commanded Avery toselect a friend 
and arracge for a meeting at once. 

Avery made no anawer to this per 
emptory demand, thinking his pep: 
pery antagonist would laugh rather 
than fight, as he grew _ cooler. 
But he aid not know the young man. 
Jackson grew hotter instead of cooler. 
Next morning, he sent this note, which 
was full of bad epelling. My North 
Carolina friend had seen the original, 
and in copying it had corrected the 
orthography; but these are the exact 
words: 

*“*‘AvuatstT 12, 1788 

“Err: When a man’s feelings and 
character are injured, he ought to seek 
@ speedy redress. You received a few 
lines from me yesterday, and undoubt; 
edly you understand me. My charac 
ter you have injured; and further you 
have insulted me in the ‘presence of 
the court and a large audience. I there 
fore call upon you as a gentleman to 
give me satisfaction for the same; 
and I further call upon you to give 
me an answer immediately without 
equivocation, and I hope you can do 
without dinner until the business is 
done; for it is consistent with the char 
acter of a gentleman when he injures 
another to make a speedy reparation. 
Taerefore I hope you will not fail in 
meeting me this day. 

* From your obt. st., 
‘“‘ANDREW JACKSON.” 

P. §.—This evening after court ad 
journos.” 

Avery concluded to accept this chal- 
lenge; and so, in the dusk of the sum. 
mer evening, the duel came of in a hol- 
low north of Jonesboro, in the pres 
ence of the same crowd that had 
laughed at Jackson’s predicament. 
When the word was given, Jackson 
fired quickly, and his ball flicked 
Avery’s ear, scratching it slightly. 

Now was Avery’s chance to change 
the later history of his country, but 
his Puritan blood asserted itself. He 
fired in the air, then advanced and 
cffered Jackson his hand, which was 
accepted. 





An honest man is the noblest work 





of God.—Pope. 
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WHEN DEWEY DIDN'T. 


How as a Bad Boy at School He Was 

Soundly Thrashed by His Teacher 

A reader of the New York Sun has 
recalled this week an incident of the 
boyhood of the Hero of Manila, in 
which victory did not perch on his 
banner. Early in the fifties, when 
Dewey was a boy, Major Z K Pang- 
born, now a resident of Naw Jersey, 
and for thirty years the editor of the 
Evening Journal of Jersey City, being 
then fresh from college, under the 
management of a district school at 
Montpelier, Vt. The school had been 
in rebellion for a long time, and the 
boy, Dewey was the leader of the anti- 
teacher brigade. Several previous 
teachers had been ‘‘removed,” one had 
been stood upon his head in a snow- 
bank, and it was generally said at 
Montpelier, that nobody could govern 
that school. 

When Mr. Panghorn appeared at 
school the first day of the session, he 
noticed Dewey up a tree throwing 
stones at small boys. He told him 
quietly that he must stop that. The 
reply was that the teacher could ‘‘go 
to” the place reserved for a certain 
class of departed mortals, and Dewey 
did not come down. School went on 
very emoothly, that day, but there 
were indications that showed the teach- 
er that trouble was coming. So he 
provided himself with a nice rawhide 
whip, which he tucked away over the 
door, and then placed several sticks of 
good hickory on top of the pile in the 
old wood: box. 

Next day the fun began. Another 
boy was disorderly, and was told to 
take his seat. He did so, and seven of 
the big boys j>ined him on his bench. 
Then Dewey stepped up and cooly in- 
formed the teacher that they were 
“going to give him the best licking 
that he had ever had.” 

Go to your seat!” commanded the 
teacher, who was not so biga ‘‘man” 
physically, as either of the two boys 
named. 

Dewey struck out, and the next in- 
stant the rawhide was playing catch- 
and go all over him. The other ‘‘big- 
gest boy” entered the fight and was 
promptly laid low with a blow from 
one of the hickory sticks. Dewey was, 
by this time, lying upon the floor, 
howling for ‘‘quite,” and the other 
boy lay near him, unconscious. The 
rebellion was over, and Mr. Panghorn 
had no further trouble with that 
echool. 

He took Dewey home to his father, 
and reported that he had brought him 
his son, “somewhat the worst for 
wear, but ready for school work,” 

“Thank you,” replied Dr. Dewey. 
“I guess George will not give you any 
more trouble. He will be at school to- 
morrow.” 

The father of the other boy tried to 
get a warrant for the arrest of the 
schoolmaster, but there was not a 
magistrate in the coutry who would 
issue one. They caid that if anybody 
had been found who could govern that 
achool, he was the right man for the 
place. 

Young Dewey remained at school. 
He soon became a good scholar, and, 
under his friend’s tuition, fitted for 
the Annapolis Academy. Years after 
theses events, he was wont to visit 
Mejor Panghorn, at his home in Bos 

. where the former teacher wes 
editor of the old Atlas and Bee. Oa one 
of these visits he said to him: ‘‘I shall 
never cease to be grateful to you. You 
made a man of me. But for that 
thrashing, you gave me, I should prob 
ably now be in’ the State prison.” 
Dewew was at this time a young Lieu 
tenant in the navy, and a chum of 
M jor Panghorn’s brother, who was 
also a young naval officer. The two 
spent much time at Msjor Panghorn’s 
home, and he always speaks of Dewey 
as ‘‘one of his boys,” and is naturally 
very proud of him. 

This little anecdote show that it 
often happens that the worst boy in 
echool may be made the best boy, and 
it does not follow that because a boy 
needs thrashing, that he needs more 
than one, provided it be well done, and 
at the right time. Itis not on record 
that the Commodore has ever been 
beaten since, or that he has ever been 
known to fight in a bad cause. 
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THERE WAS ASSAULT. 


“You can testify to the assault of 
this defendant on the person of this 
boys’ can’t you?” asked the attorney of 
the witness in the j.stice court. 

*‘Doan ’spec’ I cud, sur.” 

“Well, do you swear that you saw 


‘the assauli?” 


Nosuh, can’ swar dat, boss.” 

“What! I thought you were present 
when the trouble occured.” 

“I wur judge, an’ they wurn’t no 
*saultin’ done.” 

**Well what was done?” 

“W’y, dattar woman, Lindy Brown 
j 8’ natchully busted’ dis boy open wid 
a six foot plank.” —Ex. 


Never despair; but if you do, work 











on in despair—Burke. 


THEY WERE TOO PERSONAL. 


“Good mornin’, gentlemen,” said 
Smilas Dillard, as he approached the 
group of half a dczen horse swappers 
in front of Bud Stone’s blacksmith 
shop. ‘‘i’m sorter runin’ fur Coronor 
an’ jest wanter say your votes will be 
mighty much appreciated.” 

“Uh-hu,” grunted two or three of 
the crowd. 

“Yessir, gentlemen, you see I’m 
mighty poly an’ hain’t able to wuk 
nun. W’y, I hain’t got strengin 
enough hardly to bite off a chew o’ ter 
backer.” 

“Ub hu.” 

“Then I’m jest at the door o’ the 
poor house, finanshully speakin’. I 
hain’t got over 15 cents in the whole in- 
tire world, an’ my innercent fambly 
ov eixteen poor little children hain’t 
seed a bit ov meat in a month.” 

“Ub hu.” 

‘You see everything is about sizzled 
up the flums with me, an’ unless I can 
stand off the undertaker by gittin’ ov 
this yere office, I’m plum gone fur 
good.” 

“You do look mighty seedy an’ play- 
ed out,” said one of the crowd. 

**Yaas, an’ too weak and sickly to 
make a fust class Coroner,” putin an 
other. 

‘‘How’s that?” asked the candidate, 
sharply. ‘I can throw down er whup 
enny man in this yere crowd.” 
But if you dunno how to make a 
livin’ fur your fambly you won’t know 
nuthin’ about how to run the office 
successful.” 

‘Dunno how to make a livin, don’t 
It I'll just say to you that thar hain’t 
@ man in these yere county ’at feeds 
his young’uns half az good az I do 
mine. W’y we have fried ham an’ 
biled eggs every meal, an’ penty o’ 
sugar fur our coffee, an’ chicken 
pie’ —. 

VXas, but your plum dead broke.” 

Am I? I kin borry a thoueand dol: 
lara in less than ten minutes if I want 
it. My crib is full ov corn five years 
old, an’ I’ve got a stack of notes a foot 
high on the best men in twenty miles 
ov bere. An’ what's fudder more, I'll 
jostsay to you’uns if you don’t wanter 
vote fur me you cap j ‘st simply go to 
thunder,, gentlemen, an’ stay thar fur 
all I keer.”—Atlanta Journal. 

THE CIGARETTE DISEASE OR 

“HABIT.” 

Editor Medical World:—I have 
thought for some time I would write 
an article on the use of cigarettes, and 
the danger to those who use them. 

It is a well known fact that this 
habit (so-called) commences in most 
cages with boys in their firat year in 
school, say from five to ten years old. 
The disease, for so it is, is set up at 
this early age, and the first thing the 
use of cigarettes does for the little fel- 
low is to make a thief and liar out of 
him. But you say, how is that? Why 
does it do that? Inthis way. He be 
comes diseased—poisoned with nico- 
tine; so much go that the use of cigar- 
ettes becomes a necessity. The parent 
or guardian does not know this, and 
when it becomes known tothem that 
the child is in the ‘‘habit,” they at 
once promptly forbid their use, and 
atop it at once, or that is what they 
think. But the child does not stop— 
he can’t do it. He is a victim toa 
disease that is far worse and more 
damaging to his health, morals and 
happiness than whiskey or opium. 

Now right here is where many who 
have not studied this disease or “habit” 
will differ with me, but let ussee. I 
said this “habit” makes a thief and a 
liar of the boy. It doesit in this way: 
The parent or guardian forbids the 
further use of cigarettes, but the boy 
now must have them, and have them 
he will. You will not give him the 
money to buy them, 80 in his distress 
he must either steal them or steal the 
money to buy them. You ask him if 
he has q:1it, and he tells you yes. But 
he has not, but continues to lie and 
steal. After a short while his little 
conscience has been so seared and 
abused that he can lie or steal and 
think nothing of it. 

The result 1s, he loses self respect as 
well as respect for others. Then he 
loses interest in his studies, and before 
he is more than half-grown you have 
@ young vagabond on your hands, and 
a candidate for the lunatic asylum, or 
the penitentiary, or a tramp. And 
why atramp? For the reason that he 
can’t work. His constitution is gone, 
his honor is gone. Nobody wants him 
around, and eo he goes out among his 
kind like the leper of old. He is 
ruined, J.8. Hux, M D. 
Greenville, Tex. : 


‘You have called me a liar,” shouted 
the angry citizen, to the offensive citi 
zen, “and you will live to regret that 
apeech gir.” 

“That jest shows the difference in 
fellera,” remarked Cow-boy Bill, who 
happemed to be present, ‘when & man 
calis me a liar, he don’t live to regret 








it. No, sir!”—Pick-Me Up. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WOMEN. 


To have one’s handkerchiefs delicate. 
ly perfumed add a small piece of orris 
root to the water in which they are 
washed. 
A delightful home made mixture for 
scented clothes and bureau drowers is 
made of one ounce of lavendar flowers, 
two drachms of powdered orris root, 
half an ouace each of dried rose leaves 
aod grated orange peel, five grains of 
musk, with five drops of attar of 
rosa. 
To remove dandruff from the ecalp 
waeh the head in rain water to which 
has been added a little pulverized 
borax and a lump of gum camphor. 
To make the hands plump, rub well 
with sweet oil night and morning, wear 
loose sleeves and gloves. 
To increase the flesh, eat vegetables, 
drink milk, sleep as much as _ possible, 
don’t worry and take cold or tepid 
baths daily. To reduce the flesh, drink 
as little fluids as possible, eat lean 
meat without vegetables and very lit 
tle bread, sweets or butter, drink no 
milk or chocolate, exercise a great deal 
and do not sleep too much. 
To clean soiled ribbons put them in 
tepid borax water for five minutes, dip 
up and down in the water until clean, 
then rinse in cold water, hang up un 
til half dry, fold smoothly in a soft 
towel and press under a weight until 
dry. o 
To cleanse the system and cool the 
blood in the spring mix two ounces of 
flour of sulphur, one ounce of cream of 
taoctar and one pintof molasses until 
smooth; take one tablespoonful every 
morning for a month. 
To cure pimples on the face, avoid 
eating starchy food, exercice daily, 
and bathe the face in very warm water 
to which a little powdered borax is 
added. 
To make rough skin soft and fine 
make a paste of three ounces of ground 
barley, one ounce of honey and the 
white of an egg. Spread over the face 
on retiring at night. In the morning 
wash off with a sponge dipped in warm 
borax water, § Exiza R. PARKER, 
Kentucky. 
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BEAT HIM INTO GRACE, 


A good camp-meeting brother whose 
Teligious zeal knew no bounds, hada 
not unfamiliar habit, when praying, 
of ‘‘beating the air”—his heavy hands 
flying out and coming down in all 
directions. 

During a revival meeting the brother 
succeeded in getting one of the toughest 
characters in town to go forward for 
prayer. Then he knelt beside him and 
tegan to pray for him, and every few 
seconds, in the energy of his effort, the 
brother brought his hand down on the 
man’s head and back. 

The fellow stood it calmly for a 
while but the blows continuing to fall 
heavily, he got to dodging them and 
wobbled out of reach on his knees. 

The man who was doing the praying 
had his eyes closed, but, missing his 
man, he wobbled after him, and con- 
tinued to emphasize his periods on the 
sinner’s back. 

Finally, winding up his rather long 
petition for grace, he asked: 

**How do you feel, now, brother?” 

Plum knocked out!” was the reply. 

“Ef you had anything agin me, why 
did you coax me up here ter take it 
out o’m.? Why don’t you come out- 
side, like a man, an’ give mea fair 
show? You’ve knocked the devil out 
o’ me—you has!” 
‘Thank the Lord for that!’’ exclaim. 
ed the praying brother, ‘‘that’s¢ xactly 
whatI started out todo. The Lord be 
praised !"—Ex. 
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SOME SAMPLES OF SP&LLING 


A Jersey City druggist is making a 
collection of the queer orders he re 
ceives from people who send children 
to the store for things. Here are a few 
samples of them: 
*-This child is my little girl. I sent 
you five cents to buy to sitless powders 
for a groan up adult who is sick.” 
Another reads: 
*Dear Doctor, ples giv barer five 
sense worth of Auatie Toxyne for to 
gargle babi’s throat and obleage.” 
An anxious mother writes: 
*You will please give the lettle boi 
five cents worth of epcac for to throw 
up in a five months old babe. N. B.— 
The babe has a sore stummick.” 
This one puzzied the druggist: 
“I have a cute pain my child’s 
diagram. Please give my son some 
thing to release it.” 
Another anxious mother wrote: 
“My little babey has eat up ite 
father’s parish plaster. Send an an 
tedote quick as possible by the enclosed 
little girl.” 

This writer was evidently in pain: 

“I hav a hot time in inside and 
wich I wood like it to be extinguished. 
What is good for to extingish it? The 
inclosed quarter is for the price of the 
extinguisher, Hurry please.”—New 
York Sun. 


Conduct is three fourths of life— 








Matthew Araold. 
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AN ASSISTED PROPOSAL. 
Dr. A. Toomer Porter says, in his 
autobiography, that some of the scenes 
connected with the Charleston earth- 
quake in 1886 were exceedingly funny. 
One, especially, led to a romantic con- 
clusion. A certain young man had 
been visiting an attractive young wo- 
man for a long time, but without be- 
ing able to ask her to become his wife. 


courage, 

When the shock came, they were in 
the parlor together. The house was 
on the battery facing the bay, an ex- 
posed situation if anything was to be 
feared from the sea. It was only 
reasonable to expect a tidal wave with 
such a shock, and when the earth- 
quake came, the young man at once 
rushed to the window and put out his 
arms. Sure enough, he plunged them 
in water to the shoulders. 

He ran back, and threw those arms 
about the lady. 

“Come, O my darling!” he cried; 
“let us die together!” 

So they stood, dying together, and 
the water stood also; for it did not 
come in at the window. After a time 
the father and mother appeared, and 
found the pair in this alarmed embrace. 
They asked its meaning and were told, 
the story being illustrated by the 
young man’s dripping arms. 

Then the older people had an expla- 
nation toadd. Their prospective son- 
in-law, said they, had not thrust his 
hands into the sea, but into an aquari- 
um outside the window. 

Nevertheless, he did not regret the 
shock, since it completed an uncertain 
business, and he and the lady have not 
died, but lived, together.—Ex. 

THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 

Success revives this old but good 
story of Archbishop Usher: 

Washed ashore from a wreck off the 
coast of Ireland, and almost destitute 
clothing, he wandered to the house of 
a church dignitary and asked for shel- 
ter and aid as a brother clergyman, 

“How many commandments are 
there?” ic qnired the other, thinking to 
detect an impositor. 

“TI can at once satisfy you that I am 
not the ignorant impostor you take 
me for,”replied the archbishop, ‘‘there 
are eleven commandments.” 

“No,” was the sneering comment, 
“there are but ten commandments in 
my Bible. Tell me the eleventh and I 
will relieve you.” 

“There it is,” said the archbishop; 
‘“‘a new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another.’ ’—Ex. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 





Teacher: What do you know about 
the early Christians? 

Tommy: Our girl is one of ’em. She 
gets up in the morning and goes to 
church before breakfast.—Indianapolis 
Journal. 

A bright boy ina Rod Bank school 
defined a sausage to be ‘‘a few inches 
of food tied up at both ends to hide the 
contents.” 

A little boy whose new born sister 
set up a tremendous cry on getting 
her bath, exclaimed: ‘‘Well, I don’t 
wonder they sent you down here, if 
you made such a noise as that in 


heaven !” 


A teacher asked a little boy to tell 
the meaning of the word “‘responsi- 
bility.” - 

“Yos, mum,” answered Tommy. If 
I had only two buttons on my trous- 
ers, and one came off, all the responsi- 
bility would hang on the other. 

A prominent veterinary of Indian 
apolis who sometimes buys horses was 
passing a township near the city. A 
farmer was plowing his corn near the 
road, and the smart horse buyer hail- 
ed the farmer over the fence as fol- 
lows: 

“Hey, Rube! Very warm to-day.” 
“Yes; always isin summer.” 
“Your corn Icoks a little yellow, 
doesn’t it?” 

‘ Yes, planted yellow corn,” said the 
farmer. 

The veterinary, hot under the collar, 
replied : 

‘“‘There’s not much difference be- 
tween you and a fool.” 

‘No, nothing but the fence.” 

And the horse-buyer struck out for 
town and Hey Rube” smiled.—Ameri- 
can Farmer. 
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dren 
are a source of comfort. They 
are a source of care, also, 
If you care for your child’s 
health, send for illustrated 
book on the disorders to which - 
een are ** and 
wal rey s ermifugo 
has cured fee 50 years, 
Ove bottle by mail tie 26 cent” N 



















He could not summon the necessary . 
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ZEKE BILKINS, M. A. 





Matrimony Is A Troublesome Matter 
Anyway You Take It. Has Lost Faith 
In His Party Again. Disgusted With 
Matrimony And Politics. 

B.—"Hello! Mr. Editor.” 

R.—“Hello! Mejor. _Is_it hot‘enough 
for you!” 

B.—“It is. Betsy keeps me in hot 
water awl the time. She gives me 
gummer weather in January an’ hades 
weather in July. I’m lookin’ erround 
an’ figurin’ on gittin’ a divoree ergin 
—matermoney iz a terrible thing. You 

can’t hardly git married when you 
want ter marry an’you hev more trub. 
le gittin’ unmarried than ycu do ter 


a railroad company was liable for any 
injury, caused by failure to use ap- 
proved appliances, that are in general 
use. 

The railroad companies have of late 
procured from the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission an extension till 
January 1, 1900, of the time by which 
self couplers should be placed upon 
all freight cars used in inter-state ser- 
vice, but this was for their accommo- 
dation and did not and could not re- 
lieve them from the legal liability in- 
curred for ix jiries caused by their 
failure to provide ‘‘suitable appliances 
in general use,” when the use of such 
would have prevented theinjury, It 
only relieved them from penalty pro- 
vided by act. 

The Eleventh Annual Report, 1897, 
of the Inter State Commerce Commis 
sion, issued by authority of the United 
States Government, and based upon 
the reports of the railroad companies 
themselves, show (p. 80), that of rail- 
road employees, (leaving out passen- 
gers altogether), 1,861 were killed and 
29.969 were wounded in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1896, being greater loss 
than in many a battle of historic im- 
portance. 

Of the trainmen this report (p. 130) 
shows that nearly one in nine had been 
killed or wounded that year, a total of 
over 17,000. Of these casualties it is 





git married. General Sherman sed: 
“War is hell.” Id like ter hev hiz 
opinion on matermoney. But I reckon 
he wuz like the rest ov us henpecked 
men—erfraid ter express an’ opinion— 
unless he could eay it by telephone. 
By the by I beleeve I'll go ter war fer 
a change.” 

R.—“I thought you were going to 
stay. and reap some of the varvest in 
a political way this year.” 

B.—“‘I did intend ter cavort eround 
a little this year an’ try ter catch a 
few pieces ov pie. But the grand ole 
dymakrat party, the party that Tom 
Jefferson rescued from a watery grave, 
hez ‘got loose from its moorings an’ iz 
flostin’ eround like a torpedo flotilla 
tryin’ ter blow up the country. Lots 
ov us are losin’ faith inour party. It 
looks like it hez ergin become the wil- 
jin’ tool ov monopoly an’ that means 
that it iz an’ enemy ter free coinage 
an’ awl the other reforms, no matter if 
it does perfess ter favor them things. 
My confidence hez bin shakin’. The 
wrong crowd had perseshion in the re- 
cent State convention. I know that 
crowd don’t mean free coinage or any- 
thing else fer the poor man. So I’m 
goin’ ter war an’ fite Spanish or alliga 
ters or anything else that gite in the 
‘way. I'm disgusted with matermoney 

an’ politicks, too. Gudebye.” 





AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 

In the case of Greenlee vs. the Rail- 
road, decided at the recent term of the 
Supreme court, Justices Faircloth and 
Furches dissented from the opinion of 
the court rendered by Justice Clark. 
The importance of the case calls for 
the publication of the decision, which 
is as follows: 

“In any aspect of this case, the de- 
fendant is liable, whether the plaintiff 
‘was or was not guilty of contributory 
megligence, for the negligence of the 
defendant in not having self couplers, 
and in sending a man to couple cars at 
all was a continuing negligence which 
existed subsequent to the contributory 
negligence, if there dad been any, of 
the plaintiff and was the proximate 
cause, the causa causans of the ipjary. 

Six years.ago, in Mason va. Railroad, 
111 N. O. 482, at p. 487, the court in 
considering whether the defendant 
company . was negligent in failing to 
provide what is: known as the Janney, 

or some other improved coupler, which 
would obviate the necessity under any 
circumstances of going betwéen the 
ends of cars in order to fasten one to 
the other, said: 

.**We think the time has arrived 
when railroad companies should be re 
quiréd to ‘attach such couples on all 
paseenger cars, and the new coupleis 
have become so cheap as compared {o 
the value of lives of servants and pas- 
gengers that it is not unreasonable to 
require that they provide them on 
peril of answering for any damage 
which might have been obviated by 
their use.” 

While the court declined on account 
of the expense to hold that the same 
was true at that time as to freight cars, 
itadded: ‘‘Doubtless the day will soon 
come when it would be negligence not 


thought and passed an act 27 U. 8. 
Stat., at large p. 531, requiring self- 
couplers and air brakes to be placed on 
all care, freight as well as passenger, 
by January 1, 1898, and this had been 

complied with as to ‘over 60 per cent. 
of the freight cars” besides nearly all 


passenger cars, 
commerce, 
ve. Railway, 120, N. O. 557, the above 
citation from Mason ve. Railroad was 
‘and the court held that 
while it ‘was not negligence to fail to 
Pree — — — 













































officially stated, 229 were killed and 
8,467 were wounded in this single par- 
ticular of cdupling and uncoupling 
cars. As these figures were reported 
by the corporations themselves, it is 
not probable that they are over-stated. 

If the railroads not reporting to the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission (be 
cause not engaged in inter-state carry- 
ing), should be added the figures of 
killed and wounded from this cause, 
would doubtless be largely increased. 


By these figures, for the last year re- 
ported, nearly 9,000 men had been 
killed and wounded in coupling and 
uncoupling cars. As the corporations 
oa this own motion or under compul- 
sion of Congressional action and 
judicial decision, have adopted self. 
couplers on the passenger cars and on 
‘over 60 per cent.” of the freight cars, 
it will be seen how many thousands of 
lives and bodies have been saved there. 
by, but that still nearly 9.000 men 
should in one year be killed or wounded, 
“coupling and uncoupling cars” on the 
freight cars, which up to June 30, 1896, 
still require that duty for lack of self- 
couplers is the highest proof of the 
duty of the courts to enforcs liability 
for failure to provide self-couplers in 
every case where ir jury occurs from 
that cause. 

That nearly 9,000 men should still be 
killed and wounded in one year for 
failure to furnish appliances which 
are so widely in use and which would 
entirely prevent such accidents, points 
out the duty of the courts. 


In Mietsell’s case supra, at page 562, 
this court says: ‘‘If the appliance is 
such that the railroads should have it, 
the poverty of the company is not suf 
ficient excuse for not having it.” But, 
in fact, this defendant reports that this 
railroad is bonded and stocked at $76, 
557 per mile, (N.C. R R Oom. Report 
1896, at p. 246 ) 

This is presumed to have been paid 
in by its issuing them, and hence it 
should be able to furnish appliances 
which will protect its employees from 
such injuries as this, and should be 
held liable for failure to do so. 

In a large me jority of States, as well 
as by the Federal Government, rail- 
road commissions have been created 
to supervise and regulate the charges 
and the conduct of these corporations. 
Tbe courts will be very derelict in 
their duty if they do not enforce j is 
tice in favor of employees as well as 
the public. Six yearsago this court 
said it would be negligence per se 
whenever an accident happened, for 
leck of a self coupler. Congress has 
enacted that self couplers should be 
used. For their lack this plaintiff was 
injured. It is true the defendant re 
plies that the plaintiff remained in its 
service knowing it did not have self- 
couplers. 

If that were a defence, no railroad 
company would ever be liable for fail- 
ure to putin self saving devices, and 
the need of bread would force employees 
to continue the annual sacrifice of 
thousands of men. But this is not the 
doctrine of ‘‘assumption of risk.” 

That isa more reasonable doctrine, 
and is merely that when a particular 
machine is defective or irjured, and 
the employee, knowing it, continues to 
use it, he assumes the risk. That doc. 
trine has no application when the law 
requires the adoption of new devices 
to save life or limb (as self couplers), 
and the employee either ignorant of 
that fact or expecting daily compliance 
with the law, continues in service with 
the appliances formerly in use. 

The defendant after notice of six 
years from this court and with notice 
of the act of Oongress, and also from 
the general adoption of self couplers, 
that it should use them, was guilty of 


negligence in failing to Wo so. The! 
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injury to the plaintiff could not have 
occurred save for the failure of the de- 
fendant to comply with ite duty in this 
regard, and the court below should 
have held it liable to the plaintiff upon 
the defendant’s own evidence. Af- 
firmed, ne taal 


AMERICAN SHIP TORPEDOED. 





Port Au Prinog, Hayti, June 3.— 
9:45 p. m.—This morning at 8 o’clock 
the American equadron sgain began 4 
bombardment of the fortifications of 
Santiago de Cuba, and a lively canon, 
ade ensued for two hour, which silenc. 
ed the Spanish batteries. 

An American vessel, the Merrimac, 
described in the advices from Santiago 
de Cuba, as an auxiliary cruiser, mak- 
ing a dash to force the entrance, suc 
ceeded in | ing the firet line of de 
fenses, but was torpedoed about 500 
feet up the channel. 

She went down “‘perpendicularly” (a 
pic). An cfficer, an engineer and six 
seamen were taken prisoners. © The 
number of victims is unknown. 

Only the funnel and mast heads of 
the sunken vessel can be seen. 

There is great excitement in the city. 
A part of the population assisted in the 
fighting on the heights. Everybody is 
astounded at the audacity of the 
American vessel. 

The American equadron was cruising 
all the while in the offing. 

[This was telegraphed before it was 
known that the Merrimat was sunk by 
her own men. See ‘“‘Latest War News” 
on page 2 | ra 

A BAD MISTAKE. 





When acamp of mobilization was 
first established at Chickamauga, there 
were many amateur critics who scoffed 
at the notion of gathering an army 60 
far away from the probable scene of 
action, and who called loudly for a 
muster of volunteersat Key West or 
the Dry Tortugas, so that the soldiers 
could at once take ship for Cuba with- 
out further difficulty. It is likely that 
these gentlemen would change their 
minds if they had lived under a tent at 
Tampa during the past month, with 
the mercury touching ninety-eight, 
and the days spent in marching around 
a dusty drill ground, clothed in the 
heavy uniforms prescribed by the 
nilitia regulations of the Northern 
States. But in other and far more 
serious respecte, the condition of our 
volunteers in Florida must cause us 
concern and alarm. Owing to the lack 
of a properly regulated food supply, 
the health of the men is steadily 
deteriorating, while every day they 
are compelled to see trains going North 
loaded with fresh fruit and vegetaples, 
of which supplies, so necessary ina 
tropical climate, they are deprived by 
some mismanagement. The average 
actual strength of each regiment is 
one balf the nomiual required quota, 
and, to crown all, there is no man at 
the head of things or any body staff 
officers capable of correcting the evils. 
A plain and forcible statement of these 
truths, written without prejudice on 
the one side or attempt at sensational- 
igm on the other, forms the basis of a 
letter, published in Harper’s Weekly 
for June 4, from Mr. Pvultney Bigelow, 
who has been living in the camp at 
Tampa, and has carefully studied the 
situation. Mr. Bigeiow’s experience 
abroad enables him to make valuable 
and suggestive comparisons, and his 
observations and opinions are of the 
greatest interest. The letter concludes: 
‘“‘We can thrash Spain any time we 
choose. But just now it would do us 
all much more gcod to discover why, 
thirty days after war is declared, our 
troops are losing their vitality in 


Florida, with not a single regiment fit 
to take the field.” 


nt 02 ⸗ — 
SEVENTEEN MILLIONS MORE. 


——— * une 2. ane ene 
ay paseed e@ urgen eficiency 
appropriation bill for the maintenancs 
the naval and military establish. 
oan. which carries a total of $17,- 
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FERTILIZER TAX VALID. 


The North Carolina Law Sustained By 
U. S. Suprome Court--Case of Pataps- 
co Guaso Co, Vs Boardof Agricu'ture 
of North Carolina. 


WasHINGTon, D. O., May 31.—The 
United States Su upreme Court to day 
—* the case of the Patapsco Guano 
mpany vs. the Board of Agriculture 
of orth Carolina. The case involved 
the validity of the North Carolinastate 
law providing for ction, and 
sought to enjoin the ection of the 
charge for such inspections. The 
opinion was rendered by Chief Justice 
er and eustalned the law, sffirm-. 
ing the opinion of the court of the 
eastern district of North Carolina. 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. % 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Che- 
ney for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 
tions made by their firm. 


Suez oTauax, Wholeesle vim, Wolsenle Drag: 
— bt ty: — 
‘wal fs Gacarrh Gure'tstaken internally sa 
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THE CUBAN CAMPAIGN. 


ELABORATE PLANS--GOOD ROADS 
WILL BE BUILT. 

Road Machines to be Taken Over--Mili- 
tary Railroads Will be Constructed and 
Special Electrical Communication Witl 
be Established Between the ‘Army in 
Cuba. Porto Rico ard the Philippines-- 
20,0000 Troops to be Sent to Cuba 
First, Followed by an Additional Army 
of 50,000 -Secretary Alger Asks for 
$3,107,000. 

WASHINGTON, June 1.—In a signifi- 
cant recommendation submitted to. 
day, Secretary Alger, through the 
medium of a letter accompanying his 
recommendations, outlines in a general 
way the steps contemplated in the 
campaign sgainst Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. The letter is from 
Chief Engineer Ludlow, who makes 
the important statement that it is now 
proposed to forward to Cuba an army 
of invasion to be composed of 15,000 
or 20,000 troops, to be followed as rap- 
idly as possible by 50,000 more. The 
Secretary’s recommendations are for 
appropriations aggregating $3 107,000. 
One recommendafion is for $2,562,000 
of"deficiency in the appropriation for 
gun and mortar batteries ‘‘required 
immediately for the use of the War 
Department to remain available until 
expended ” 

This amount is needed to provide 
emplacements for carriages of high 
power and rapid fire guns to be pro- 
cured by the ordnance department 
with the funds already .appropriated, 

etc. A second one is for $195,000 ‘‘for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
special electrical communication in 
connection with the army in Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands.” 
Then follows a significant recom. 

mendation for $350,000 for an expedi 

tionary force to Cuba, “required by 
the War Department for immediate 
use.” The items areas follows: For 
machinery and equipment for the con- 
struction and repair of roads, $25,000; 
construction and equipment of mili 

tary railroads, $225,000; additional in 

trenching tools, electric appliances, 
photographic and topographic outfits, 
instruments and maps and manuals, 
and for epcial and technical services, 
$50,000; contingencies involving im 
mediate expenditure of imperative 
urgency that cannot be specified in ad- 
vanca, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Mej »r General commanding 
the army, $50,000.” 

The letter oulining the expeditionary 
preject against Cuba is written by 
General Ludlow, whose special engi- 
neering services were availed of by 
Secretary Alger to outline what was 
needed. Itis dated May 22, was for- 
warded by Secretary Alger, and says: 
“Referring to my letter of April 26, 
covering the project with estimates 
for the establishment in Cuba of an ex- 
peditionary force of from 3,000 to 5,000 
men. Linvite attention to the follow. 
ing: ‘Provisional estimates for this 
purpose amounted to $150,034, which 
have been approved and made expend 
ible under the immediate direction of 
the Major General commanding the 
army in the deficiency act, approved 
May 4, 1898, This did not include sev- 
eral items that while important, could 
contemporarily be omitted on the sup- 
position that no immediate movement 


project for transfer to Cuba of an ex- 
peditionary force oas been materially 
modified in that instead of an assumed 
forca of 5.000 for the establishment of 
a depot and base of supplies, it is now 
proposed 20,000 troops to be followed 
as rapidly as practicable by 50,000 
more. It is, therefore, necessary to 
make provision for the greatly aug- 
mented scale on which the expedition 
is to be equipped and for ite forward 
movement in the direction of Ouba.’” 
General Ludlow says for obvious 
reasons the plans in detail cannot be 
given, but that in a general way they 
can be outlined. The general nature 
of these engincering provisions, how- 
ever, may be clearly indicated and es- 
timated for.. In the ensuing campaign 
account must be taken of the fact that 
the rainy season in Cuba covers the 
summer months and must be antici- 
pated as affecting the time and means 
required for their traneportation in or 
der not todelay movements and im- 
peril health, There are few regularly 
built roads in Cuba; the principal ones 
being westward of Havana. It is not 
likely that these roads have been kept 
in repair and it is quite certain that 
others must be constructed and main- 
tained. This will require road-making 
machinery as economizing the labor 
of troops and leaving them free for the 
purely military work, for which the 
numbers in question will not be more 
than sufficient to cqualthe enemy. In 
addition special means of transporta- 
tion will be necessary and portable 
three foot gauge railroads must be pro- 
vided both on the established lines and 
along such additional and connecting 
lines as may be feasible and expedient. 
For railways there should not be less 
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E. M. ANDREWS. 


IHE LARGEST STOCK OF FURNITURE _IN 
THE STATE TO SELECT FROM, 
- AND PRICES LOW. 
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Pianos and Or- 
gans of the most 
Reliable Makes 
at low prices and 
on easy terms. 
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ymy line, and you 
will save money 
by it. 

















Goods Hxchanged or Taken Back if 
not Satisfactory. 





=. MM. sé, 


OERARLOTISE, N. CC... 
— — ——— 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, 


North Carolina. 


Five large buildings Faculty of 
able teachers. Course of study leading 
to degrees, Tuition for term $20 to $26. 

rd and room, $8 per month; in 
clubs, $4 per month. 











equipment, which may be estimated at 
$5,000 per mile for track and $2,500 per 
mile for equipment. The total of this 
item, therefore, is $225,000. Three cut- 
fits of road making machines, includ- 
ing rock quarrying and crushing ap 
paratus, road rollers, ditchers and 
ot oe ae ee —— Total expense for year need not 

$25.0C0. In addition there shou ex 
an additional allowance of, say, $100, —* $133, and can easily be reduced 


000.for electric lights, dynamite and| Correspondence solicited. 
torpedo appliances, including the em- — free. 


ployment of scouts § and spies. 





Guilford College, N. (. 


WANTED Esergetic men who can sell 
Lubricating Oils for farm 
and other machinery to correspond 


with. THE CLinton Om Co, Cl 
land, Ohir, — 


(ADDS I Hah 


At 5 Cents Each. 


A few sittings of eggs to spare from 
pure bred Brown Leghorns, Black 
Minorcas, Black Langshans, Barred 
Piymouth Rocks, Buff Cochins, White 
Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, White 
and Cornish Indian Games and Pekin 
Ducks, at above prices the rest of the 
g3ason. Address: 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


LOTS ‘0 MONEY n> soney. 


If youdon't keep bees you ought to. Had 
re ehonshy about it? Write for new 64 p. book 
JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala.= 


HH. CARTLAND, = 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 


_ Greensboro, N. C. 


rn 


TO THE “LADIES. 


We have placed our order for 200 of 
the celebrated Wheeler & Wilson No. 
9 ball bearing Sewing Machines. A 
carload will arrive in a few days. 
These machines are the best on earth. 
Call on or address the undersigned for 
prices and terms. 

One1pa STORE COMPANY, 

Graham, N. O. 

















LIGHTNING WELL MACHY 


RN i ee) 
STEAM PUMPS. AIR LIFTS.:-4 
GASOLINE ENGINES °®. aX. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 75 ¥, 
THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
AURORA. ILL _- CHICAGO.- DALLAS. TEX 


Don't Waste Your Money ! 


Buggies $24: Saddles $1.90; Corn 
Shellers $1 45; Wheat Drills, Feed 
Cutters, Cutaway Harrows, Hay 
Rakes, Threshers, etc. Write for 
Catalogues. The prices will sur 
prise you. Address: OC. OC. Town 
SEND, Greeneboro, N. C., and men. 
tion this paper. 
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A full line of Cloths, Cassimeres, Cheviots, Whip Cords and Fancy Vestings 


ö— — — — — 


TAKE A LOOK AT MY MEW SPRING STYLES 
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ME 


ee. A J FEARLESS 
= _—‘ FORCEFUL 

= UNCOMPROMISING 
OPPONENT OF 
PLUTOCRACY 


Seeo 
Editors ts B. 0. Flower 
Frederick Upham Adams 
Seas 


Monthly, too large es, 
illustrated,—not a dell Pom go in 
it. Itis fighting Nd Lo — 
it deserves 


One —— year, 10 Tocents 
New Time: Let me take those loads from your backs” @ copy; camp number mailed 


THE NEW TIME, 56 Fifth Ave., “CHICACO 
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We will send The New Time and THe Procressive F'ArMER a oor $1 65 per 
year. Address ali orders to Tot PRQGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N ay 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER. 
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Publishers Taz — 7 — Farmer, Raleigh, N. CG: 
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tions for one year, to be pana as follows: z 
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‘than thirty miles of track and suitable | 
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Resignation, 


knoweth best. It is not meet 
That we should murmur at His will; 
‘Tis ours to ‘‘suff2r and be still,” 
Low lying at His feet. 


He knoweth best. Our blinded eyes, 
So dim with hushed tears, can see 
No light athwart the gloom, till He 

Shall bid the clouds arise. 


He knoweth best. We cannot tell 
Why He doth sever tender ties, 
We only know that 4 is Wise ; 

He doeth all things well. 


He knoweth best. And He will — 
Though near or far, His watch 
tween; 
His tender care, though all unseen, 
“Shall slumber not, nor sleep.” 


He knoweth best. His love hath 
planned 
Back step that marks our onward 


way; 
"Tis ours to trust Him—come what 


may, 
“Our times arein His hand.” 


He knoweth best; who loveth best; 
He leadeth us trom day to day; 
Tis ours to follow all the way, 

And leave to Him the rest. 

—Edith Virginia Brandt. 


At The Door. 


i thought myself indeed secure, 

So fast the door, so firm the lock ; 
But lo! he, toddling, comes to lure 
,. My parent ear with timorous knock. 


My heart were stone could it withstand 
The sweetness of my baby’s plea— 

That timorous baby knocking, and 
‘Please let me in—it’s only me.” 


I threw aside the unfinished book, 
—— of ita tempting 

—— g wide the door, I took 

. aughing darling in my arms. 


Who knows but in eternity 
I, like a truant child, shall wait 
The glories of a life to ‘be 
Beyond the Heavenly Father's gate? 
And will that Heavenly Father heed 
The truant’s supplicating cry, 
As to the outer door I plead, 
MNis I, O Father, pk we IY” 
—Eugene Field. 








One Leisure Hour. 

A few years ago, two poor boys from 
the old town of plymouth, Mass., went 
down to a lonely part of the coast to 
gather a certain seaweed from the 
rocks, which, when bleached and dried, 
is sold as Irish moss for culinary pur- 
poses. The boyslived in a little hut on 
the beach; they were out before dawn 
to gather or prepare the moss, which 
had to be wet with salt water many 
times, and spread out in the sun until 
it was thoroughly whitened. They 
had one hour each day free from work. 
One of them epent it lying on the sand 
asleep. The other had brought out 
his books and studied for that hour, 
trying to keep up with his schoolmates. 

Fifteen years after, the first boy, 
now a middle-aged man, was still gath 
ering moss on the coast near Plymouth. 

The second emigrated to Kansas, be- 
‘came the leading man in a new settle. 
ment, and became a wealthy, influon- 
tial citizan. 

“No matter what was my work,” he 
said lately, ‘‘I always contrive to give 
one houra day to my education. This 
is the cause of my success in life.” 

A similar story is told of the presi. 
dent of one of the largest manufac 
turing firms in Psnnsylvavia When 
he was a boy of sixteen he was a 
blacksmith’s assistant at a forge in the 
interior of the State. There were 
three other men emploped at the 
forge. 

I will not always be a blacksmith ; 
I will be a machiniat,” said the lad. uy 
mean to study arithmetic at night as 
& beginning.” Two of the men joined 
him; the other went to the tavern. 
After a year they found work in iron 
mills, at the lowest grade of employ- 
ment, and made their way up, inva- 
riably giving a part of every evening 
to study. Each of these three men 
now holds a high position in a great 
manufacturing, establishment.—Sun- 
day School Herald. 


The Finished Character. 


There are, within the range of every- 
one’s life, processes of life which must 
be solitary; passages of duty which 
throw one absolutely upon his individ- 
ual moral forces, and admit of no aid 
whatever from another. Alone we 
Must stand sometimes; and if our bet- 
ter nature is not to shrink into weak- 
ness, we must take with us the thought 
which wags the strength of Christ: 
“Yet I am not alone, because the Fath- 
er is with me.” The sense of right can 
more readily indurate the tender than 
melt the rocky soul, and that is the 
most finished character which begins 
in beauty and ends in power; that 
leans on the love of kindred while it 
may, and when it may not can stand 
erect in the love of God; that shelters 
itself amid the domesticities of life 
while duty wills, and when it forbids 
Can go forth under the expanses of im- 
mortality, and face the storm that 
beats, and traverse any wilderness 
that liea beneath the canopy.—James 

u. 


— —— — — 
“There is only one thing in this coun- 
try thicker than soldiers just now.” 
What is it?” 
“Rumors,”—Ex, 
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THE COW. 
Dr. James Bird, in Second Report N. C. 
State Dairymen’s Report, 

To make farming a success, we must 
grow and make on our farms largely 
what we eat ourselves as well as what 
we feed to our work stock. The hen, 
the hog and the cow play an important 
part in the table supplies, and even 
sheep in quite a large part of our State 
will pay better for the feed consumed 
than does the hog. The cow has been 
styled the poor man’s friend, and such 
she truly is—truly the small farmer’s 
friend, capable of making for him a 
perfect food out of material that with- 
out her aid is a waste or that would in 
the main be let go to waste. 

Of all our demestic animals, she is 
the most important to the farmer, and 
to-day shows the infl.ence of civiliza- 
tion—a creature of modern times—the 
resultant of that great law, that “like 
begets like,” an artificial animal with 
all the functions of the animal in the 
wild state, having some of those func 
tions intensified and enlarged for a 
special purpose. Thus instead of giv- 
ing milk for only ashort time or barely 
long enough to give her offspring 
growth and strength sufficient to care 
for itself on the range, she quite often 
milke from one calving time to another, 
making phenomenal yields of butter, 
even whole herds in our country aver- 
aging 300 pounds and 400 pounds in a 
year. Her feeding capacity of a like 
phenomenal range. Ready to eat, and 
can be induced to eat large quantities 
of a mixed variety of foods. Her 
stomach or digestive apparatus of that 
capacious character to hold large quan- 
tities and with powers of digestion and 
assimilation in proportion, working 
out of the coarse as well as the richer 
or more concentrated articles of diet 
the material, for the repair and main- 
tenance of her own structure and for 
the production of milk. The parts or 
organs in her body concerned in this 
secretion of milk (the milk glands and 
blood vessele) are enlarged and inten- 
sified in their action. 

Instead of storing up fat with the 
feed not required to support life, she 
returns itin milk. Thespccial feature 
in her animal economy is the produc- 
tion of milk. 

We say of a watch or any other ma- 
chinery in which the parts are small 
and require accurate setting for suc- 
cessful workiog, that itis a delicate 
piece of machinery. The cow is a ma- 
chine, with the capacity to reproduce 
herself—a very delicate machine—with 
microscopic parte, very wonderful in 
conetruction, with a governing organ 
of whe most sensitive character—the 
nervous system—very impressible— 
subj ‘ct to influences from several dif 
ferent sources—heat and cold, storm 
and sunshine—kind usage and rough 
usage—any thing to frighten or irritate 
the food and water she takes—both 
quality and quantity. The more com- 
fortable she isin her surroundings, the 
better will every organ perform its 
part. Interfere with that comfort, 
and, even with the best of food, her 
digestion will not be as good, and the 
quantity and quality of milk will be 
lessened. Exposure to cold will invari- 
ably lessen the quantity, and fright or 
irritation—rough usage—will interfere 
with the quality, making less cream 
or butter fat. The milk often deleteri 
ous in character, sometimes positively 
harmful. 

Every one familiar with the cow 
knows how. readily milk is tainted by 
the odor and flavor of what ghe eats. 
Let her have impure or infectious 
water to drink, and the germs of dis- 
ease will appear in the milk, and often 
with very calamitous consequences to 
the consumer. Pure food to eat, pure 
water to drink—not ice cold—clean 
and comfortable surroundings, as well 
asahealthy animal, are the sine qua 
non, the absolute necessity for the 
production of pure milk. Some cream- 
eries and milk establishments require 
their patrons to use certain feeds and 
no others. I am told that the milk- 
condensing companies object to en- 
silage. 

What a delicate machine we have in 
the cow! How wonderful in construc 
tion, yet largely subj ct to our control. 
We can influence her product, both 
quantity and quality, by her surround- 
ings and with the food we give her. 
Give food that she relishes and ehe will 
eat more and re-chew it better, more 





thoroughly masticate and digest it, 
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The person buying the greatest number of Alliance Sewing Machines througit 


v¢ ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 
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by all au- 

thorities, coe than 125,000 

inuse. Sales ten to one of all 

others combined. All styles 
and sizes— $50.- to 














Save F — oa co 
Vi 
per y —— r = —— | Good 
* Pe $5.- per cow per 
ear over — 
~ machines for 1898. 
Send for new —— 
ogue containin 
fund of up- te 
information. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
,RanoorpH & CAanaL STQ,, | 74 CortianoT Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 
and consequently make more out of it 
—make better returns. 


animal for milk and butter—a creation 
ot civilization which cannot endure 
the hardships and rough usage of the 
wild state and keep up her production 
for him,’and all she requires for her 
best work is just such attention as any 
one does and must give to any other 
branch of business to make it profit- 
able. Especially should she receive 
the consideration of the one horse 
farmer—the one horse cropper. With 
her help be can make the least salable 
parts of his common crops into the 
best of human foods. The blades, 
stalks and shucks of the corn crop, the 
cotton seed, wheat bran and cow pea 
vine, each one in some sense a waste 
product, or in other words, not of the 
first confideration in the crop; and to. 
gether they make the best of feeds for 
milk and butter, and are worth more 
for manure after they have passed 
through the animal and given up their 
milk and butter constituents, than 
when in their raw state before being 
fed, and what applies to the small 
farmer may be said to apply with 
greater force to the large farmer. 
Jos BIRD. 
— N. C. 
* NOTICE. 

If any of the brethren have cow 
peas to selland will let me know quan- 
tity, variety, condition and price { will 
try to aid them in disposing of them. 
If any wish to buy, buy, let me know 
quantity and variety and I will try to 
getthem. At present I am cffering a 
fa poy as por bush, 0, Gods 

a 2 
ok hk few cathe a ack and black- 
eye at $1 10 f. o. b. ofitlsbore. Mixed 
peas at less price. 
NOTICE TO SHIPPERS OF VEGETABLES, 
POULTRY, EGGS, ETO. 

I have had inquiries from some of 
the brethren asking for names of good 
produce commission houses North, 
that they could ship to aud expect to 
get honest returns. I have been ship 
ping to the below named houses for 
ears and can recommend them. I 

ave visited their places of business and 
know them personally. I have every 





best prica their markets will afford 
and treat the shipper fair. In ship 
ping them, mention my name and drop 
me a postal 
shipment. Any of these houses will 
furnish stencils, poetals, cards. etc, 
free. Write them or me for further i in 
formation. These are the houses: 

B. F. Allen & Co., Norfolk, Va. 

G Taylor Wade. Washington, D. O. 

Jos. E. Bowen & Son, Philadelphia. 

Archdeacon, & (o., New York. 

Seaverns & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Fravernally, * 


— —— eo oo — 
Those Who Suffer, 

If we suffer wrongly, why should 
we add to our suffering by giving heed 
to the suggestions of Satan, or allow 
ourselves to lose confidence in our fel- 
low-men. The psalmist said: ‘In 
my haste I said all men are liara,” but 
for us’ to harbor such a thought is to 
cut us off from the fellowship of our 
brethren, to loook with distrust upon 
all their actions, and interpret their 
every act as an intention todo us harm 
when really no harm is meant. Trust 
not to your own understanding. A 


Lord. It we suffer with Him we shall 
also reign with Him. 


— —— — 0 — 

Enclosed you will find $1 on sub- 
scription. I don’t see how I could do 
without THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Although I can’s see much, I like to 
have a paper that tells the truth. Your 
paper is an eye opener and I admire 
your stand in exposihg frauds and rot- 
ten politicians. I believe in reform. 
We can never get it by fusing with the 
Democrats. Let us stand alone or not 
at all.—L. H. Malpass, Columbus, Oo., 
N. O. 


If our Democrat brethren think the | ¢ 
Populist will abandon their party and 
vote for free silver Democrats, under 
goldbug committies, they are badly 
mistaken, If Populists must. chose 
between two goldbug parties, it will 
prefer the one that is not hypocritical. 
—Echange. 


Since their recent State convention, 
the man who doubts that the gold bug 
and advocates of monopoly are in con- 
trol, of the State Democrat party, 











ought to be sent to the lunatic asylum. 
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Now such is the farmer’s cow—the |. 


Fancy 
reason to believe they will get you the | Prime Orchard 
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good man’s steps are ordered by the }? 


ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. 
SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 
Make all Postoffice Money Orders 





payable T. a” PARKER, 8. B. A., 
Raleigh, N. 
Gnocenum. 
Baking Powder— 
Good Luck, 50 full Ibs, per case $3 75 
Coffee—Roasted, Richmond per Ib 
Ariosa....11 50, Lion.. li 50, — ..X 50 
— Green, Richmond. i 
Fancy seeeee 14 Fair eeeeesereeece 
Choice Bo eeecce a | Pet — eee wt 
O.coe- oice 
eese—Cream per ib 
Pe ctvciacivess O36 , WANCY..cccccccsecees 10 
Sardines— 
American, 100 to Case..scccccssccesecccres $3 25 
Flour—Richmond * bbl 
Bairs Best, — ————— occecncceccee’rececccees 2 OO 
Fancy seeeeeces Seecsceseces 
Dandy Seeeereceseserese . ee 
———— eececcccecceesd 
Feb Shits ‘ser ids ieee: eveccececees & OO 
Potash, Nick] potash., 9— 
eeee 75 Star etecece 
Lye, Mention: Sis Star... eevecece 33 
= ——— pe 
Com nog SOOO ORO oe eeeeseeesereeeseseeseeeoes 
Best SOSH CC HH EeE EEE EES EEE eEEESESeseee tM 


Relative. pres — size kee 





2 Ib plain ee. 1-8 over tlerces 
44 fancy tubs “ 1-4 
pee Bey “ 5-8 oo oo 
5 Ib tine Snes - a. = 
lb “ 4 ow 3-8 “ “ 
10 lb “ 6 oe “7 8-4 ay “ 
5lb * 2B etesesecee —* 7-8 be bi 
8lb - 20 Lad seeeeseces = ls > ” 
Molasses— per gal 
Porto Rico, Rich: eeeeceresccedee 
Good New ogi ..... conan io 
eee 30 
— kag — 18 
ew Crop Bor' 08, Noi, Wilmington, 30 
New Crop Cu No 
Mixed — eeee — i 
Syrup— 
ec es ce wee 20 c. 
Vanilla Gam Crystal ........... 21 c. 
cet y Oxaa doe eeeae 16 c. 
2 NVA ST ee einer e 123s. 
Lamp Oils (f o b) Richmond— 
ME sccccccce Ceeeeceesereces eeee eevee 
Pratt’s astraloil . Ce eee ereeeecceseccces eee Iie 
| eee Peeeeenececceoseeece 104 
Spices and Peppers— per lb 
Race Ginger, best quality..... 43 
Cloves mete Pate 10c | Als 


. 10 
Black Pepper, best sifted, ‘eet eon 10 
Rice— 


Rice, Head ....00.. GO0d. cccccecccccccs 
Fancy dete 444* X —— og 
Hominy, Richm 220 
Grits, —— eeeeeecccses ’ 33 
Sugar— 
Granulated....... 560| Best Soft A..... 495 


« 5% 
Extra O, white...,...496 | Extra ©, yellow... 


444 
Se negeol possi per lb 
rm an ammor. POF CASE. .ssseccecsecccess 
Baking Soda inkege 1l2 lbs. Coneececccece oa 
Starch— per case 
Celluloid, 1 Ce ereceeeeccces 
Gellalold’ small size: OAccccssissssssrtt9 3B 


Co’ box eeeerteeeseseoses seeeseceseceee 
—— 8 boxes....... 33 


Soap (Richmond)— 
Borax Spoon, 12 oz 100 cakes. ....8 75 
(Spoon with every cake. ) 
White Rose, : 12 oz. 100 cakes...... 2 80 


cooee 150 


Lenox, 12 0z 100 cakes........... 3 10 
White Doz, 60z 200 cakes........ 3 00 
Salt (Wilmington)— 
ie — nite Opstca, . Seeeececesesecssees 40c 
200 Ibe ry Filled cvcccccccccccs 1 00 
100 Ibe pa Liverpool....: eeccccccee 44 
Axle Grease (Richmond) — 
per gross, 3 50 


“w- 66 sé 


per case, 90 
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this office, from January ist to August 
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1, 1898, will be given 


H- Hi! 
pWing Machine 


To the person sending in the second largest number of orders will be given 


CWI. Mat 


To the person sending the 3d largest number of orders will be given free either 
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A " 1 Boss * * 
| |: ne 





T. B. PARKER, S. 


Hotgeshoo Bajja, Rassisties POT ID ..cccccese 10 
hor, per Ib cocccccscccs LU 


BT nce otety ccccccccccee 454 
teu Hen, Eo. |. 9%, GOS. ccccccccecs eoccesee se 














Cane Mills, (trelght paid)— 





- Corn Shellers— 
SEEDS (F. O. B.) RICHMOND, V. Dixie, with fan . Dixie,without fan. 4 50 
' dd Buckeye, t — h fai, é * ae 5 22 
Clover— per bush | Clinton or common........ — 7 SUE 
Prime Bef «» ages Rater 4-4 22 Red. .secess +83 50 Black Hawk ‘corn, "ahelier.. .. 200 
Mamm TUCOFNE ..secsees 
Crimson prime... F = Crimson ‘choice... 240}. Feed Cutters (f. 0. b. factory)— 
Bags charged extra 15 cents for above. Tel Ih NG. 4. cccccescsccecccece eoccsoose 11 00 
1, 6-1 1 LVOS cccccccccce 18 50 
Grass (bags included)— per bush of Ibs win Moy Cutters, 
Pxtme Ried x332 40 10 eececccee 18 75 
w= 2 Smith's patent lever straw cutter, ...0. 2 4 
G — mare BASS... soccee 1 80 if Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, NG Cc. 
tra Ciean WO. seccncssecce eon 65 14 
ee Kentucky ...... na To Cultivators (f. 0. b. factory)— 
eadow Oat... . Age soap 2 6000 3 7 
fine Lawn grass.... 222 614 Iron Mite a BAREP sponge seeosssenses 8 16 
Meadow Fescue..... “is —— with piain wheel 4 15 
Perenial Rye Grass...cccscseseseseees 80 14 Nob. 5-tooth, plain 8 06 
Italian Rye Grass................ - 100 14 A. —— bead a 4yu 
Choice Timothy, bag extra. soceceeee 1 50 45 | Dixie, plain.......+.++++ ceccccccccccccee 1 
Oats— Per bushel. witb plain wheel . —& 28 
Cho “ _H. H. combined with plain wheel 8 0 
Va. Seep Winter, loo...........·... 50 | Oombined harrow and cultivator... 8 7% 
i Bast Poof, Oholoo.............. 48 Garden wheel hoe, complete— 
a i as | OR 8 00/8) 4 
» White and black spring oats, choice 9 ote per Denti AG | Saale, weed od 
— — 20 pea ca attachments on 
GOFMARs cccccccerccccccccneccccs PYYTTS 15 per bus. Harrison Cultivator, adjustable. — 17% 
Rye@.eceves eoees eeee GB | BAPIOP. coccccscccccecec 65 
Harrows— 
= Clark’s cutawa: 17 60 
HARDWARE. Rival, 16-in, 12 22 67 
d —* 1-horse oo 
Powder, best rifle, per Keg...cccsccescece $400 Dout b orse, teeth oees 00 
Ham: eetseeseceseees 
No 2% hook, fron bound, perdos........ 850) Bootins- 
No3 hook, iron bound, per doz... ecco 300] All kinds of fron, tin and felt roofing at low 
No 16 hook, brass boun Per doa........ 626 | prices. Write for special prices, 
Plow Lines— Stoves— 
Cotton, with sna) enage, £8 tect Jos jong. ags.... 185 | No. 7, 18-inch......10 00 I No. 7, 20-inch......11 (0 
Madras Hemp wi' ove 185 | No. 8, 18-inch...... 11 00] No. 8, 20-Inch.....012 (0 
Fence Wire— 


Plain wire, put up in roils of 100 to 130 pounds. 
Barbed wire put up in rolls of 100 pounds each. 


Five po oe roll at 4c per pound. 
Galv. barbed , Pee eeeeeeeseessseeeeees $2 50. 
Poultry Netting— 
Put up in rolls of 160 running feet. 
Mingh mgm. $ in, wide, per roll ...... * 15 
ot “ “ “ . oe — 50 
Mattocks, Cutter, per d0Z...ccessesssceee cose £50 


Bush Hooks, best No 1, per doz.. ccccccccocce OOO 


Pitch, Forks, No 21 thimble — an 
Strap ana lock ca 
No 22 strap..... eee 325 | No 2 strap. seeeee 


Shovels, oe i Right if Steel NG No, 2. 





eoveee 


8x3-8, per 100." 


Back Bands— Hooks, per doz. 
Binch...cccccsseces: BC] B1-BiINCH ...sececee WO 


Single Trees—hooks or rings, per doz— 
Common 
Webbing—per 100 feet 


No. 0, 81-2 inch...$2 76) No.1. 8 1-2 inch..$2 00 








Azes per dozen 

Car Cli Tr, to JOS cccrccccccccccccece 
ba hampton, me NET osens 11300 
Rea arrior * sed 24222 eeceve 5 60 
Axe handles, straight, per doz.. eeneeseose 86 
Grindstones, per Ib..... eesece eeveceececeee 194c 
Plow d —R 00 
sraces, O46 8 per ou pairs. oe se 
* 7, 10, be ° ove ‘400 
ba 7, 12,2, “ Lad eeeeeee i+ 

a Rope, hite, Ib eeeeeeceoge be daes'’ 

Cotteg, — 14 AY 33*&ů 


seesesevece 1 


76 lba.. sareeeerenee $2 06 | 100 Ibs... sscceeceeee % 


4 hoop, painted «$1 3018 ROOD ox+osssshses 8k 


Farm, Dalla, 00 Typ, trom, stock...» s00+s000 . ih 





—„— SIZES. cccsocccsccsees 290 
ule shoes, omnes mg coccccccsccncees O40 


rye backs * I ose: —X * 
folowing with each stove above: 
1 Stent at 1 enon xy 2 2 Bread Pans, 1 Tea 


x ttle, 1 Lo and Frying P 

4 riddle, Pita, a Joints of F of Pipe, 2 Pot were 

cant Lifters. Every Stove guaranteed. 

ORGANS (delivered an 
tion sa Mo North Carolina. 


ten y' 
Pario MN. 90. - 42 00 | Style 40....,... sel: Sou 
parlor, x . 43 00 Sti 15, Chapel Oa 
Prices iii instruction book 
stool):— 
PIANOS (delivered at any R. R. Station 


n ° e 
Uv hi St 9. WM 00 St le 3, seeeeee oceee 160 OH 
Dee ye TTL OO | Style decee cscs sc88 Ob 


railroad sta- 
arranted for 





Sewing Machines— 

Improved Farmers’ All ith full set 
ati au bobbin 
winder. latest improvements, fine- 
ly Fi —— nevery —— 
10 years, ay usted, ready for 

A — — to 
any railroad 8 pation North Caro- 
na. SCHEER HOSES E RSE EEE EEO EEEE $ 18 50 
Furniture— 

No. 21, Suit Oak Antique, 3 pleces.......00+ 

No. 24, ~~ ir - 

No. 28, “ “ “ 

No. 4n, Ty oo iy 

No. 62, “ Polished * 

No. 60, . “ Ty 

No. 70, rT) o * 

Bods. 

98 Springs.. Peeeeeerreesresece 

Slats... eeeece gt 5288 eee 


Washing Machines— 





5 
* 4. ccccccecceed 


WIE COP. srccccvceccceccocccces 

OPS PECCERSOEESESD ~ 
t seecceces 
2006 





za 
—J 





Sending in the largest number of orders will be given 


Five Dollars in Cash. 


E All Premiums delivered free to any depot in North Carolina. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
of Sewing Machines and other useful articles 


B. A., Hillsboro, N. C. 


Two-horse Dump Carts with Patent Ad- 
justable Baddlee and YOKe...ssvvsssssess 
Ocala Road Carts.. * 


OCALA WAGONS— 












eeereseeeeceeeseses 8 50 One-horse, 2 covcces O28 
—— 8 eoecees 
Ho Two-ho' 2222226 
* aes ‘3 ‘Two-horse, 3 eeeeescese 
45 gal... ee —X 86 50 | 60:gal, } met com | ecccccccccce a 
Blackamith Bellows, 90 inch eeeeeercoces be ecto i 68 
INCH . eocce bo. —— 
* 4d headed coccccee 196 two sectio ad one orien coat, * 
8d eececcese 175 wanted ad: 50. If f bed and sea’ 
170 | deduct for bed $2.50, for seat Shae 
N.C. OBectal Pr Alliance 
cent. Phos. Ac., me percent. Aine Spar oak 
10d eeeeecere 1 2002⸗ Ree per cant Ain Mt por G me, Poems Phos. 
Nails, wire, from Raleigh, N. C 5c — — —— 
over cut nails. ' ys “gs r nat Av. — horio —— 
Prgwe Ne MPs: 195 e 
D nor serreseeee 1 65 hay mde B. .cccccce 18 Mill Stones (best N. —— prices, 
Castings for above, per 222000 
The mcy handles the Genuine “Iron 
Stonewall Plow wssisnoeeevenessonserease a0 Cultivation lal Seneca ca as on ar 
Plows, Double Shovel Southern. 1% money. 
— Peeeeceoceeseeess Brethren having thing to sell, as well 
ees 222000 — iis those wishing wu gone tof to consult the the 
we New Ground....... ccrccccccccccccce 6 OO nye 








Carolina Cook Stove.—The’ Agency 
has been handling these stoves for eight 
| years with entire satisfaction. Price, 
| with full set of ware and pipe ready to 
set, f. o. b. Greensboro, N. O. 











Feed Cutter with crank. These ma< 
chines are light, but strong and 


kinds of forage, green or dry. Price, 
fob Richmond, Va., 1 knife 7 im, 
$9; 2 knives, 7in., $11; 1 knife, 8} 
in., $12 10; 2 knives, 8} in., $1375. 
We hande power machines also. 


hae wont 
oa BN 





serviceable. Adapted to cutting all, 








The. Boss Walling ‘Machiog does 
good work. It washes clothes clean ; 
works smoothly .and aay; does, nos. 


Cincinnati, $7 .00. 





tear the clothes. Price No. 1, Lo. b. 
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law recently enacted, if carried out, 
will result in. some good roads no doubt, 
but it will bea long time before the 
supervisors of the different counties 
will vote the expenee such a law will 
bring to the people. 

Even though the State did not pay 
any portion of the expense of making 
the change I propose, every farmer in 
the State would be benefited annually 
more than the cost of change, provided 
the use of sixinch tires were made 
universal. Not a week passes but I 
am obliged to send a man to town todo 
business I could and should do myself 
but for the horribly rough condition 
of the roads, which my health will not 
permit meto ride over. What more 
timely than a series of letters from 
farmers and others throughout the 
State giving experience in the use of 
wide tires? 

I would add that a few years ago we 
had our farm wagon cut down and 
made over into trucks with 4 inch tires. 
They are the best tool we have on the 
farm, but Iam sorry the tires are not 
6 inches instead of 4 inches. Even as 
they are, we can draw manure or hay 
over damp places where it would be 
impossible to move the same loads on 
common width tires. Farmers and 
others, give us your experience.—J. D. 
fmuiTH, Delaware Co., N. Y., in Ex 
change. 


— — — 
TWO WAYS OF FARMING. 


By looking carefully over a rural 
community we see that not all farmers 
and their families are abridged in 
needed leisure and time for social 
pleasure. This is because there are 
two agricultural classes living side by 
side. One represents the man who 
drives his work, has little to complain 
of, and the other, one who lets his work 
drive him and who is always bitterly 
complaining. The farmer who does 
not “get along” belongs to the latter 
class. He makes many unnecessary 
trips to town, and golden hours flit by 
which he lounges. He does not start 
to hoe his corn or potatoes until the 
weeds are choking them, and the grass 
in his meadow is past ite prime before 
itis cut. His work is proverbially ten 
days behind hand from seeding time 
till harvest, and his crops euffsr in 
consequence. This man takes his leis- 
ure at the wrong time, right at critical 
periods in the cultivation and harvest- 
ing of his crops. 

His more wise and consequently 
more successful agricultural agricul 
tural brother pursues an opposite 
oourse. He meets half way nature’s 
efforts to help him, and keeps his 
work well in hand and under his con- 
trol. The care of his crops and stock 
always receives first consideration, be- 
cause they represent his living—his 
bank aceount. While his negligent 
brother 1s making those unnecessary 
and prolonged visits to town he is im. 
proving the golden moments by a brisk, 
industrious and alert policy, which 
will keep the cultivation of his farm so 
thoroughly in hand that he will have, 
besides plenty of leisure for sufficient 
social enjoyment with his family and 
friends, time to read the best j»urzals, 
and also to indulge with his family in 
occasional days of recreation. Thus a 
farmer, by proper management, may 
enj>y as much or more leisure than a 
man in any other line of business, and 
at the same time reap substantial 
profite—provided his hours or days of, 
leisure are chosen at the right time.— 
Geo. E. Newell, in Ohio Farmer. 


LIS Srocit 











CHEAP PORK P, PRODUCTION. 


Oorrespondence of the Pro Progressive Farmer. 

Alabama Station Bulletin No. 98 tells 
of tests of peanuts, cow peas and sweet 
potatoer as economical feeds for the 

“production of pork. The als fed 
varied in age from pigs j 1st weaned to 
half grown shoates, being all young, 
growing stock. Unleached hard wood 
ashes and salt were kept within reach 
and were freely used by these pigs. 
The experiment began September 8, 
1897, and ended February 19, 1898 

Following are the ‘obteintd : 

Spanish peanuts, when by 
young pige, weré converted into pork 
worth, at 3 cents per pound, $18 34 per 
acre of peanuts, when all conditions 
were favorable. 

This piece of poor sandy upland, 
which gave a return of over $18 per 
acre in peanut pork, would not have 
produced with same fertilizers over 200 
pounds of lint cotton per acre, worth 
$10 to $12. The expense of cultivating 
these peanuts was much less than the 
cost of a similar area in cotton. 


from an acre of Spanish peanuts was 
$10 94 and $7 83 in two-experimenta: 
Under favorable conditions pork 
(live weight) was produced at the rate 
of 1426 pounds per acre of peanuts, 
supplemented by 38 bushels of corn. 
With half a stand of plants an acre 
of Spanish peanuts produced, unaided, 
pork at the rate of 161 pounds per 
acre, and at the rate of 840 pounds per 
acre, and at the rate of 840 pounds per 
acre when the acre of peanuts was sup- 
plemented with 354 bushels of corn. 
When fed to pigs in pens only three 
pounds of unhulled Spanish peanuts 
were required to produce each pound 
of increase in live weight. This is 
equal to nine pounds of increase, worth 
27 cents, as a return for each bushel of 
peanuts eaten. 

Shoats pastured on nearly mature 
cow pear and supplied with corn made 
almost three times the gain live weight 
made by similar shoats fed exclusively 
on corn. 

The unfavorable effects of long con- 
tinued feeding of an exclusive corn 
ration to young pigs is plainly shown. 
The unthrifty appearance of the pigs 
eating nothing but corn wasa startling 
commentary on the financial loss fol- 
lowing such a course. 

The addition of corn to the peanut 
ration increased the total gain, but it 
required more of the mixed food than 
of peanuts to produce a pound of in 
crease. 

The better effects of the mixed ration 
may be due to one or all of the follow- 
ing causes: 

1. To the undetermined amount of 
leaflets eaten. 

2. Tothe more nitrogenous charac- 
ter (or better quality) of the mixed 
ration. 

8 To the better appetites of the pigs 
on a mixed diet, resulting in the con- 
sumption ofa large quantity of corn 
and in more rapid fattening than oc 
curred with the lot on an exclusive 
corn diet, It isa well established prin- 
ciple that rapid fattening of pigs is 
effective with less food per pound of 
growth than is slow fattening. 

and its value in 3 cent pork, after sub 
tracting the cost of the corn fed, was 
$10 65 per acre. 

Shoats fed in pens gained more rap- 
idly in weight ona ration of ground 
cow peas and corn that on ground corn 
alone. In eff:ct five and a quarter 
pounds of this mixed food was equal 
to eight pounds of ground corn. 

Three pounds of sweet potatoes 
proved decidedly inferior to one pound 
of corn meal. 

The reeu!ts show that under the con- 
ditions of this experiment one pound 
of corn was worth much more than 
three pounds of sweet potatoes. These 
figures do not enabie us to place an ex 
act value on potatoes, but indicate that 
pricing corn at 40 cents per bushel 
sweet potatoes were worih less than 13 
c-nis per bushel of 56 pounds. (The 
legal weight of a bushel of sweet po- 
tatoes varies in diffsrent Siates.) 

If corn were worth 50 cents per 
bushel these results would give to 
sweet potatoes a value considerably 
below 17 cents. Probably 10 and 12 
conts a bushel woutd be a closer esti 
mate of the nutritive value of a bushel 
of potatoes fed with cow peasin the 
proportions employed in this experi- 
ment. 

Inasmuch as 300 bushels of sweet 
potatoes is not an extraordinary yield, 
this crop will still easily produc» more 
pork per acre than coro, and inas 
much as the hogs do their own har 
vesting and feeding witbout waste, it 
can ba readily seen that notwithstand- 
ing their low feeding values compared 
with corn sweet potatoes are a cheap 
hog food in the South. ‘They are suc- 
culent, palatable and wholesome. 

The value of sweet potatoes will be 
enhanced by feeding with them a lib 


/ feral allowance of cow peas and pea- 
| nuts, with eupply the nitrogenous ma- 


terial in which the sweet potato is de 


- | ficient. 


Cow peas fed with corn will not in 
juriously affect the quality of the pork 
orlard. Peanuts, when fed with corn, 
greatly eoftened the pork and lard. 

The softening effect of peanuts was 
still greater when they constituted the 
sole food. 

This softening “effect of peanuts was 
not corrected by feeding exclusively 
on corn for a month before the date of 
slaughtering. 

Lard from exclusive peanut feeding 
solidified only during the coldest 
weather of February, at other times in 
February and March becoming almost 
a semi-liquid. 

The low melting point, or want of 
firmness, of lard made from peanuts 
injures ite sale. However, cooking 
tests fail to reveal any real inferiority. 


J. L. Lapp, 
Bay City, Texas. 





Keep the horse’s feet clean. 
Milk is a cooling drink for pigg. 


Calves under 60 pounds will be con- 
demned‘in Chicago. 





HOGS FOR PROFIT. 

In order to make a succees with hogs, 
@ man must like the business. He 
must like the hogs, and the hogs must 
like him. They should be tame, made 
80 by gentle use; so that you can go 
among them, step over them, push 
them around or do anything to them 
without exciting them, If a man does 
not like the business, he had better let 
italone. Many think because itisa 
hog it can be kicked around and abused. 
This isa sad mistake. For the hog to 
give value received, proper care from 
start to finish should be given. With 
out this, like other live stock, the hog 
will not do its best for you. 

After you have decided that you are 
suited to the hog business and intend 
to engage in it, the first thing is to look 
to the foundation of your herd, This 
is as essential as a good foundation for 
abarn. You would think a man very 
foolish who builds a fine-looking barn, 
picks up anything he runs across and 
puts it under for a foundation. Yet 
this is what many do with their hogs. 
They choose a sow because she looks 
well, without reference to the good 
qualities she ought to possess. It does 
not make much difference what breed 
she is of, so she is well bred. She may 
be a Poland China, Chester White, 
Duroc Jersey or any other breed, or 
she may be a grade, for that matter; 
but she should be a good milker, have 
large litters, and spring from a family 
that is noted for good mothers and 
large litters. She should always bs 
bred to a full-blooded male that has 
sprung from just such families as above 
mentioned. 

The sow should never have her first 
litter of pigs until she isa year old, 
and should not have another litter 
until another year. After that she 
may be bred for two litters a year. It 
is a good plan, where hog raising is 
made a business to any extent, to keep 
the best sow and breed her for only 
one litter a year, and from this litter 
choose the best sow pigs for future 
breading purposes. This will keep up 
the vitality of your herd, which two 
litters a year might have a tendency to 
reduce. 

This sow, the same as the young 
sows that are to have only one litter a 
year, should be bred to farrcw about 
the first of May, so that the pigs can 
have the benefit of the grass. Thereis 
nothing that will make stronger and 
healthier pigs than good range of grass 
for the mothers and plenty of exercise 
for the pigs. Right here isthe prin- 
cipal drawback to the twolittersa 
year business. Spring pigs have to 
come so early that their mothers do 
not have the advanteges of pasture. If 
they come late encuzh so they can have 
the pasture, then the fall litters will be 
late that they won’t do as well in the 
wintras they would had they come 
earlier. 

Pigs, to do the best in winter, should 
be on hand by the middle of Septem- 
ber. If they come by the first of April, 
they can be weaned by the first of 
May. It would be better for them to 
run with their mothers until they are 
six or eight weeks old; but Iam now 
looking out for the fall litter, and what 
Ilose in the spring litter I will more 
than make up in the fall litter. This 
fall litter can run with the mothers as 
long as you have a mind to let them, 
and pigs coming the middle of Saptem 
ber wiil ba, if treated properly, good- 
sized shoate by cold weather. 

Experience has taught me thatspring 
pigs can be weaned with success much 
younger than supposed. Last spring I 
had cons:derable experience in this 
line. I was foolish enough the winter 
before to feed my brood sows too much 
corn, owing to our having plenty of it, 
and its being so cheap. Tne sows were 
bred to farrow the last of March and 
the first of April. Owing to this un 
wise feeding, and a little too close con 
finement, the sows began to eat their 
pigs. They seemed to like pigs better 
than anything elze. They ate up about 
half of them, when we were obliged to 
wean the rest at two and a half weeks 
old. We put them ina dry pen, made 
warm nests for them, separated them 
according to their ability to root each 
other out of the trough, and fed them 
them very carefully on cooked mid- 
dlings and a little oil meal, with a very 
little milk, having only one cow. They 
began eating right away, but seemed 
to fail rather than grow for nearly two 


the better. These pigs at six anda 
half months cld weighed 200 pounds, 
and we had a fine lot of early fall pigs 
that were hogs by cold weather. 

Now I don’t advocate weaning pigs 
so young, but Ido assert they can be 
weaned at four weeks old without any 
serious results.—I. N. Oowdrey, Gra. 
tiot Co., Mich., in exchange. 


begins with good wheels. Unless 




















In another field, with only half a 
egtand of plants, the value of the pork 


.There:is a large and growing demand 


, for good horses.—Plowman. 
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WHY WE WANT MORE MONEY. 


Secretary Gage, the Morphedite pol. 
itician, commingling in his_ political 
creed, the doctrines of Democrat, Re- 
publican and Mugwump, said in a re- 
cent.speech that we do not want money 
for money’s sake, but for what money 
will buy. Is that so? Well, what 
does Gige want to buy? Is it a pala- 
tial home? He has that. Is it the 
best that the market will supply for 
his table? He buys that. Is it fine 
raiment? He has that. Is it the 
pleasures of life as we estimate pleas- 
ures? He enjoys all these. Still he 
has money left and hangs ontoit. If 
we want money for only what money 
will buy, why do Rockfeller, the 
Goulds, the Vanderbilts and scores of 
other millionaires keep close clutch of 
millions upon millions more than even 
reckless extravagance could spend. 
Mr. Gage either knows that he is talk- 
ing nonsenee or else he is an idiot. 
Men want money for the sake of mon- 
ey. They are willing to starve widows 
and children to get it simply for the 
sake of possessing it. They are ready 
to crush small enterpises, throw thou- 
sands out of employment, rob the f 
mer and everybody else, and even 
mit crime to secure money — 
they cannot use, except for the pur- 
poses of tyranny over those who have 
not so much money as they have. 
Gage is the Morton of the present 
cabinet. His mouth is never shut. 
He talks like a windmill when he is 
awake and snores when he is asleep, 
and all that he says and his snoring 
have a gold metalic ring. The other 
cabinet officers seems to be attending 
to the business of their offices, but 
Gage is going up and down the land, 
like a roaring lion, talking to every 
audience that will sit still and listen 
to him. Every administration seems 
fated to have a wind bag in it. Mor- 
ton was in Cleveland’s and Gage is in 
McKinley’s, and the time may come 
when we shall have the cabinet office 
of Secretary of Gab, the windmill of 
the government.— Western Plowman. 





NO BETTER MEDIUM IN THE 
SOUTH. @# 


ADRIAN, MicH., March 4‘h, 1898. 
Progreasive Farmer, Raleigh N. C.: 
GENTLEMEN:—We believe that 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is as valuable 
an advertising medium as any other 
farm journal, in the Southern States, 
for our bueiness. 
Yours truly, 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 
Der J. H. RYNOLDS, 
Special Advertiser. 











ARMSTRONG 4 a no id 
BEYMER- ——— 
taburgh. 

DAVIS 

Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCKE 

Pitteburgh. 
ANCHOR 


} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 


ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & & BROS 00 
MORLEY ‘ levelund. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL fnffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


apply it. 


9 
} Chicago. 


St. Louis. 





Be sure that the brands are right. 


OU need not worry about your paint 
peeling off or colors fading if you 
use Pure White Lead, Pure Lin- 


seed Oil and National Lead Co.’s Tinting 


Colors, and employ a practical painter to 


See 


list of genuine brands, which are made by 
the “old Dutch process.” 


F By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu 


able information and card showing samples of colurs free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 








eS Did YOU ever think that, at $1 
a year, THE PROGRESSIVE Farmer is the 
cheapest paper published in North Car. 

olina? It costs lots of money to run it, 

Every other $1 Carolina paper thatin 
any way approaches it in size,uses pat 

ent outsides,or is merely a re hash from 
some other paper. THE PROGRESSIVE 
| Fanaa is all home-print, 8 large pages 
every week, and contains something 
for every member of the family. Now 


trial. We send it now at $1 per year, 
6 months for 50 cents or 8 months for 
25 cents. Give us a trial. 


FEATHERG....... 


cocosse WANTED! 


We will buy any quantity of Chicken 
and Turkey body feathers at highest 
market prices. Address: BEATTIE & 
Co., Box 310, Richmond, Va. 


POMONA HILL NURSERIES 
POMONA, W. 0. 


Two miles west of Greensboro, N. C., on th: 
Southern Railway. Well known for thirt: 
years. Up with the times witb all the new as wel 
asthe old fruits that are suited to my trade 
which extends from Maine to Texas. The nev 
Japan fruits and all other good fruit and flow 
ers I have, as shown in my new illustrate 
—— Agents wanted. 

J. VAN LINDLEY. Prov’ 


MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. e¢ 
‘Resuzy & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., CLINTON, 10WA. 
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WILMINGTON. EW ORLEANS, 
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NEW YORK. B BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA 
now and WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
then is rel RICHMOND. 
ishe y : 
— edie Schedule in Effect March 8, 1898, 
— — SOUTHBOUND. 

No. 408. No.4; 
of CARROMS gives you this relaxa | Lv. New York, Penn. R,R. *1100am 4900 pn 
tiow in the best form — Lv. Belson » jen se 

{> Write for circulars and prices to | Lv. Washingto 440pm 430an 
A - P Lv. } Le A. C. L., 856 — 9 05 an. 
Ludington Novelty Works, | 
’ Lv. Portsmouth, 45pm 9Xan 
Ludington, Mich. }lv. Le. OF — a 23 pm “u * an 
Ar. Hen am pr 
Ar. D we 47 82am +41 
THE NATIONAL FARMERS? ALLI- | fv. Durham: «  Hiopm soles 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL Ar. Raleigh, * *216am *3 40 pm 
UNION oe —— me °° ine ie 
e am pm 
— ae Hamlet * 607am 650pm 
Presidant—W. A. Gardner, Andrew's | 47: \¥84 adeaboro, - @gan thee 
Settlement. Va Ar. Wilmington, ——— *12(5 pa. 
Vice Presiaent—P. H. Rahilley, Lake | Ar. Chariotte, “ *7 50am *10 2 pa 
City, Minn. Ar. Chester, *808am *i0 56 pm 
Secretary Treasurer—W. P. Bricker, | Lv. Columbia, 0. N. & L. RR. ....... *6 00 pm 
Ar. Clinton, B.A. L, *9 45 *Bi4 
ioe $5 Greengod, AY Toshiko a 
le . 2. j 
Ar. Eiberton, “  W20rpm 243 amp 
J. P. Sossamon, Charlotte, N. O. ar. Athens, . 18pm 34am 
J. O. Hanley, Ss. Paul, Minn. = Atlanta, (Central time) 260 am 530 4 
NATIONAL EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE. NORTHBOUND. 
W.A Gardner, Chairman, Andrew’s mtral time) No. 402. No. 38. 
Settlement, Pa,; A. B. Welch, Sec’y, | LV: Atlanta, = 8. Arle 912 00n'n 97 50 pm, 
“ 4 ° . pm 1040pn 
Victor, N Y.; John Brcinig, June | Lv. Athens, * 818pm 1119pn 
tion, W. Va.; J. ©. Wilborp, Old | Lv. Elberton, a He 193) an 
Point, 8.0.; ©. A. Barlow, San Luis|£¥: Abbeville, S4lpm sidan 
O dispo, Cal. ; Vv. Clinton, * *630pm #2 55 an 
NORTH OAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE Lys | 47 Columbia, ON@ LER. 2... *7 45 aw 
Lv. Chester, 8 A.L. *813 pm *425am 
ANOE. Ar. Chariotte, * 41025 pm = *7 5% an 
President—John Graham, Warren~ Lv. Monroe, = 40 a * % ar 
5 v) an 
i President —_ UW, Ar. Wilmirgton * ee» *1200 po 
vice Eres N. O. B. Upchurch, Lv. Southern Pines, *’ *1200am *(0an 
Lv. Raleigh, % *“2léam liam 
Secretary-Treasuror—J.T. B. Hoover, | Ar. Henderson. ba 828am *12 59 pn 
Hillsboro, N. ©. ° Ar. Durham, be 73am #416 pn 
Btate Business Agent—T. B. Parker, Ae —— ——— +10 2 
illsboro, N.C. am = *2 45 pu 
Ar. Richmond, A. “$20 
—* V. N. Seawell, Villa ar. Wash shington Penn. ER. 231 pm 13) bm 
now. . ri 5 pm 03 am 
Assistant Lecturer — W. B. Brick = Pbtiadelpita “ 338588 4388* 
house, Mackey Ferry, N. O. Ar. Portsmouth, 8.4.L. 725m 520 pm 
ew. 8. Mercer, Moyock, | 4r. Norfolk, *7 35am *5 36 pw 
*Daliy. +Daily Ex. Sunday. 


Roor-keeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greens- 
voro, N. C. 

—— -keoper—Jas. R. Lyon, 
Dirham, N 


—— -Arms—A. D. K. Wallace, 
Raleigh, N. O. 

Trustee Business aN Fund—W. 
A. Graham, Mach oe 
XEOCUTIVE OOMMITTEE OF THE NORTH 
EOAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

* W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, 


N. O. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N. O. 
W. B. Fleming, cites N. O. 
A. F. Hileman, Concord NO 
Dr. J. E Person, Pikeville, N O. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. O. 
“=F ALLIANOB JUDICIARY 
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COMMITTEE. 
J. E. Person, yy tgs oO. 
T. Ivey, Oary, N. O, 





Nos. 402 and 403.-- :7™s Avante 
Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers and 
Coaches tetween Washington and Atlanta 
also Pujlman Sleepers between Portemontt. 
and Chester, 8. C. 


Nos. 31 and 48.--):te.5:,4; & Be 
Coaches ond Tyee Sleepers between Forts 
mouth an Sleepers 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. 

Both trains make immediate connections a: 

Atlanta for Montgome Movil. New Or 
— Texas, California, Mexico, © ttanocoga 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 


For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply to 


Rale’ 4 
H. 8. LEARD, fT. FA. — 
. P. SMITH, O. P. A. 


E. ST. JOHN, W. B. GLO 
Vin Mg repent and Geni vi Mer. aramel 
. | Superintendent. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


—————— Office, 





PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


is the time to subscribe. Give us a] 





DO YOU WISH 
TO BUY, SELL 
OR EX .HANGE 


LANDS? 


If so, don’t simply put a 
notice on some old red oak 
but spend just a little more 
money and tell 


80,000 PEOPLE. 


what kind of land you 
have by putting an ad. in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
In all this vast concourse 
<. greg be is it * reason- 
able suppose that you 
will find some one that 
just the kind of land you 
have, and will pay you 
what _ is worth? So many 
— wish to odvertise 

for sale in THE Pro 
GRESSIVE FARMER that we 
pa — 3 make ‘. 

a nusual 

Low Ad. Rate to all wisi 
ing to buy or cell land. If 
you are one of these, and 
wish to save money, write 
us for our Special Offer. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


WANTED 


On> General Agent to every ten coun- 

tes, to furnish horse and buggy and 

sell our famous Cholera Cure os Poul- 

try and Hoge. Liberal 

psrties. Address 

WORLD DRUG MFG. CO, 
NORFOLK. Va. 


POLK’S 


Die Ca 


—Is Aa— 


CU RE! 


Diphtheria can ‘can only be cured by 
the application of a remedy that 
will destroy the life of the germ 
organisms that produceit. Such a 
remedy is 


POLK’S 


DIPHTHERIA 
CURE. 


It is neither a caustic nor a pow: 
erful acid. It does not eat away 
the membrane; it simply perme- 
ates it and destroys the little build. 
ersof it. leaving it to come away 
of itself, without violence and 
without leaving the throat raw and 
liable to hemorrhage, as it will be 
under any violent treatment. While 
80 efficacious as to deserve the name 
of a specific, it is perfectly barm- 
less in all cases and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

All that is asked for it is a 
prompt and honest trial, according 
to directions, and it will certainly 
effect a cure, as is proven by the 
fact that it hae done so in hundreds 
of well authenticated cases, as our 
certificates will show. It does its 
own advertising. Only one dollar 

a bottle. 


—MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY— 


Mrs.-Nita Polk Denmark, 


404 N. Hast Street, 
RALEIGH, N. ©. 


CONSUMPTION 
and BRONCHITIS 
CURE. 
We learn, from a reliable source, 
that Judge Geo. E. Hunt, of Lexing- 
ton, N. C., hag discovered a medicine 
of bis own make, that is a sure cure 
for Consumption and Bronchitis Al 
who are suffering with either disease, 
would do well to addrees him at Lex- 
ington, N.C. He has this medicine in 
any quantity desired at the low price 
of 50 cents per bottle. 
Mention this paper when you write. 
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